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Order or specify FORT DODGE every time. 
feeling to know YOU are employing really dependable Serum, Virus 
and Biologics that have no superior anywhere. 


Fort Dodge Serum Co. 


“Every Day in Every Way We. Are 
Becoming Better and Better” 


This has. not been achieved by 
following Prof. Coue’s famous 
formula. No indeed. Our success 
is due to the high quality of 
FORT DODGE products which 
has become generally known to 
and appreciated by veterinarians 
from coast to coast. So successful 
are the results from the use of our 
products that FORT DODGE has 
become the Standard of Compari- 
son in the Serum and Biologic 


field. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 112 
Branches throughout the U. S. A. 
Please turn over one leaf. 


It is a most satisfactory 
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FORT DODGE 
PIG SCOUR MIXED BACTERIN 


Bacterial dysentery of suckling pigs is responsible for extensive losses in spring 
litters. Avoid these losses by employing FORT DODGE PIG SCOUR MIXED BACTERIN. 


Experience has shown that most dependable results follow its use both as a preventative 
and a curative in this troublesome condition. 


Each 2 Mil dose contains 80 Billion killed organisms as follows: 


Eas AORN kis artvarsl cals o's Re we ae 40 Billion 
Bs POPAUH NOSIS Be 6. soos 6 ies 8 ew Oe 25 Billion 
Feratetie os leave oie -algrdseiece alee ne 15 Billion 


We market this product in 20 Mil, 50 Mil, 100 Mil and 200 Mil packages. In 
less than 500-dose lots the price is 10c per dose of 2 Mils. 


In lots of 500 doses and 
upwards, 7c per dose. 


Most practitioners consider this Bacterin to be almost a specific in scours of 
young pigs. 








FORT DODGE 
GUAIACOL COMPOUND 


A REAL THERAPEUTIC SHEET ANCHOR 


A perfect combination of: 
Guaiacol—Eucalyptus Oil—Camphor Oil—Cresylic Acid—Saponaceous Oils 


Invaluable in the treatment of vaccination sequelae, “Flu’’, and pneumonia of 
swine. The dose is one-half ounce of a 5% solution per 100 Ibs. liveweight of pigs. 
Administer in soaked feed or in slop. Very economical to dispense as each gallon makes 
16 gallons of dispensing solution. A sure “repeater’’ when dispensed as results are sur- 
prisingly and uniformly good. Each dose as above stated contains a therapeutic amount 
of each ingredient, including Guaiacol. 


This preparation is an essential in Equine practice. It carries on a powerful 
antiseptic action throughout the pulmonary and intestinal tracts. Largely eliminated 
through the lungs, acting as an efficient resolvent and expediting tissue repair. Indicated 
in Influenza, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Hydrothorax, and Edema Glottidis and other pul- 
monary disorders. Prescribed with cod-liver oi] in Canine Distemper it is a valuable 
adjuvant to Bacterin or other treatment. 


PRICE: One Pint, $1.25; One Gallon, $6.00; Two Gallons, $12.00; Five Gallons, $27.00 


Fort Dodge Serum Co. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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| Teaching Veterinary Science to 
Agricultural Students 


By Dean E. E: Wegner, Pullman, Wash. 


AY I be permitted to comment upon your 


editorial in the journal for February of 
this year? I feel that [ might be permitted to 
say an additional word on this matter of giv- 
ing a certain amount of veterinary instruction 
to agricultural students, since I was quoted in 
the January issue as having taken part in such 
a discussion at the meeting of the Idaho Veter- 
inary Medical Association at Boise last May, 
where this question came up for discussion. 


Professions Overlap 

To one who views this matter from the in- 
side of an educational institution where all 
branches of science are taught, we see that 
the professions are very closely allied to each 
other and in many respects overlap. You may 
take for consideration any profession that you 
wish and you will find that it laps over cer- 
tain others and that certain others lap over into 
it. The students of agriculture properly take 
some courses in mechanics, chemistry and other 
allied subjects. Our girls in the home economics 
department take a certain amount of home 
nursing; they also take some chemistry and 
other general sciences, and while it is true that 
the veterinary department does give some in- 
struction to agricultural students, it teaches 
some courses to students in other departments 
as well. That is not all, as it receives from 
the department of animal husbandry very val- 
uable instruction for its own students. It also 
gives its students some education in pharmacy, 
and to that extent our profession laps over 
into the proper field of other men. Is it not 
fair then to suppose that we might give a small 
amount of instruction to students in other 
courses in return for instruction given us? 
Must Show Veterinarian a Professional Man 

At this time it seems to me that the thing 
the veterinary profession needs more than any- 


thing else is a wakening of public interest and 
an educational campaign to make people under- 
stand that the veterinarian is truly a profes- 
sional man and that his profession is based 
upon fundamental sciences and that it requires 
a number of years of intensive study in order 
to attain this knowledge that is so essential to 
the success of the practitioner. 

It is a tedious process to educate the people 
away from the idea that the veterinarian of 
today is like the veterinarian of years ago when 
many of them were little better than clever and 
designing fakes, who had made no scientific 
study, but were rather trying to get by with 
a smooth tongue and an abundance of self- 
confidence and nothing to back it up. 

Public opinion is very slow to change, and 
unless the veterinary profession itself invites 
the public to inspect its house this old time 
opinion will live on for generations to come. 
In my opinion it is an educational campaign 
that is needed by the veterinary profession to- 
day more than anything else. 

Talk Alone Not Sufficient 

Now in an educational campaign it is not 
enough to get hearers together and tell them 
that you represent a great profession. They 
require more than that to be convinced. Pro- 
fessions are judged the same as individuals, and 
if the veterinary profession chooses to remain 
silent and try to prevent diffusion of the knowl- 
edge that it possesses, I believe that people get 
suspicious and in that state of mind are not 
in a position to receive the veterinary profes- 
sion as it should be received, as a professional 
society. 

Veterinary Profession Will Stand Inspection 

Our students of agriculture are the livestock 
leaders of the future and in my opinion they 
are the men who ought to be advised as to the 
qualifications of the veterinarian, and the only 
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way the veterinary profession can be properly 
presented to them is through a certain amount 
of class room work where they are allowed to 
see for themselves the basis upon which this 
profession is founded. If we have a profes- 
sion that is sound at the core, and deeply 
rooted in the sciences, then we have no reason 
to fear, but if on the other hand we have a 
profession that is superficial and more or less 
of a fate that any man can imitate, then indeed 
we are unfortunate and our profession does 
not deserve to be classed with the other great 
professions. 

Personally, I do not hold the latter opinion 
and I believe that the veterinary profession is 
now as deeply rooted in the sciences as any 
and that it will stand open inspection and that 
we should invite that kind of an examination. 
The open hand never invites suspicion; it is 
the closed hand, where something is evidently 
concealed that causes suspicion, and the dan- 
gerous suspicion is that the closed hand con- 
tains nothing, and this is not conducive to the 
development of a science or of public respect. 

Imparting Information Commands Respect 

In my experience in handling clients, I have 
never found that anything was gained by try- 
ing to evade the questions of the livestock 
man. I rather have found that a careful ex- 
planation and showing and telling him a reason 
for my opinion had a tendency to command his 
respect and it is my opinion that properly 
conducted courses for the agricultural students 
are an asset to the veterinarian, as they should 
compel the attention of the student and impress 
him with the magnitude of the profession and 
if he can be made to appreciate that, he will 
be a good client and not a nuisance to the 
veterinarian. 





SCARCITY OF YOUNG HORSES MUST 
BE MADE KNOWN 

Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary of the Horse 
Association of America writes us: “The scar- 
city of young horses of good type is much 
greater than is generally realized. 1f farmers 
could but realize that this shortage is general 
in all the states that usually produce our good 
draft and wagon horses, there would be a 
prompt return to the policy of breeding enough 
horses to provide for each farmer’s own re- 
placement needs. Unfortunately, a very large 
number of our best farmers, who are really 
competent horse raisers, are drifting along with 
the idea that the scarcity of young horses which 
exists in their own community, is limited there- 
to, and that there are plenty of good young 
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horses being raised in other places which will 
be available when needed If we can once drive 
home the real situation,—that a shortage of 
good young horses prevails everywhere in the 
corn belt,—there will be a change in sentiment. 
With this in mind, I am writing all veterina- 
rians, asking them to investigate the ages of 
horses and mules on 10 typical farms in their 
communities and to report same to me at once. 
Such data, drawn from every section, will show 
what the facts are, and we shall give wide 
publicity thereto.” 

The editors of VETERINARY MEDICINE con- 
sider this an admirable move by the Horse 
Association of America, and earnestly urge that 
all veterinarians receiving such requests reply 
thereto at once. Knowledge of facts must pre- 
cede intelligent action, and this the survey re- 
ferred to will give. 

Answer Dinsmore’s letter the very day you 
receive it. 


THE COMMERCIAL VETERINARIAN 

A reader rails us for publishing so many 
contributions from authors who have commer- 
cial connections. Whether this feeling is wide- 
spread or not we are uncertain, nor does it give 
us any concern; but coming from one whom we 
know wants to be helpful rather than merely 
critical, we feel obliged to lay the cards face 
up on the table. We believe that more frank- 
ness of this kind, real “out-with-it” frankness, 
will put the veterinarian on the right highway 
while sub-rosa grumbling will only keep him 
in the path of uncertainty. 

The fact that the veterinarian probably com- 
plains too much under cover and does too little 
to correct the evils complained about, is an- 
other reason why we make a categorical reply 
to the question raised, and not because we feel 
there is anything serious about it. 

In the first place we do not believe in this 
big commercially-inclined nation of ours that 
the time has arrived to make any sharp dis- 
tinctions between the intelligencia and the 
tradesman, because as Dickens said “The name 
of these is Few and of the others, Legion”. 
There are 100,000,000 on the one side and a 
handful on the other. We are a commercial 
nation. Business, business, business, is our 
bible. We cannot discredit commerce without 
discrediting ourselves. 

And furthermore, let’s turn the spot-light on 
the intelligencia for a moment. The teacher 
who sells education at so much per capita; the 
lawyer who deals out his wisdom at so much 
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per hour; the physician, surgeon or veterinarian 
who sells his time at so much per call or opera- 
tion; the architect who charges his 2% of the 
cost of the building; the artist who takes his 
tithe from the paint he puts on the cafivas; 
and the literatus, poor cuss, who peddles his 
manuscript-at so much per em, all want to be 
distinguished as something apart from the 
tradesman, something higher, something more 
lofty, something purely unselfish. But they’re 
not different; they all have something to sell, 
and they try with all of the ingenuity at their 


command to sell at the highest price. So, 
why this vaunted distinction? 
But let us come out of the clouds. Com- 


merce is something stupendous; it controls the 


Bvorld; it has definite objectives and it needs 


brains to reach them; it combs the world for 
competent men and pays the price they deserve 
for their brains, leaving behind two groups: 
the incompetent, whom they do not want, and 
the devotees to their chosen work, who by 
preference or fortune, sacrifice their lives in 
supreme contentment for a lower financial re- 
ward. 


The only difference seems to be that the so- 








called commercial veterinarian does good work 
for the people for good pay, while the others 
do good work for poor pay. We envy the pay 
the commercial men get, perhaps; but what we 
really should envy is the ability they must have 
to earn it. No diplomacy, no politics, no in- 
tigue, no four-flushing will help them. They 
must make good in measured terms of dollars 
and cents, and their tenure ends abruptly the 
oment they fail. 


Just why it should be thought that the work, 
he researches, the observations and the ex- 
periences of these men should be withheld from 
urrent publications can only be explained on 
he grounds of envy; envy of their good luck, 
br envy of rival establishments. In either case, 
he issue is entirely outside of our platform, the 
main plank of which is to publish only things 
hought worth while regardless of their source, 
0 long as the authors are “selling their brains” 
obedience to the customary ethics. 


“Why criticise the farm adviser when he is 
loing the best he can under very unfavorable 
onditions?” says a querist. The answer is 
at he is paid chiefly by public funds, is a pub- 
« servant and cannot, therefore, expect to get 
le support of those whose business he hurts. 
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STOP USING COCAIN 


A veterinarian in Central Illinois has been 
indicted, together with two physicians, for 
illicittrafic in the verboten narcotics, and 
many others of our profession have been under 
suspicion from time to time for dispensing what 
seems to be an unusual amount of drugs be- 
longing to this category. The suspicion usually 
arises from the fact that a veterinarian with a 
large practice, who still insists upon prescrib- 
ing these agents for animals, uses proportion- 
ately larger quantities than the physician and 
dentist The veterinarian who would adminis- 
ter a medicinal dose of morphin or cocain to a 
number of the large domestic animals every 
day would be sure to attract attention, and 
if on investigation, it were found that he had 
been a little careless with his records, he is 
sure to become a victim, often of a peanut 
politician whose vest has been temporarily 
decorated with the tin star of a revenue officer. 

A few years ago shortly after the Harrison 
Narcotic Law went into effect a large veter- 
inary hospital in Chicago was compelled, in 
self-defense, to discontinue the purchase of 
cocain on account of the eternal, maddening 

- investigations, and slurring suspicion of this 
class of public servants With a half. dozen 
assistants each carrying cocain with their med- 
ical armamentaria, and each using it promiscu- 
ously for minor field operations and for the 
diagnosis of lameness in horses, the amount 
consumed daily was extraordinarily large and 
although pains were taken to account for every 
grain, the stock on hand could never be as- 
sembled for the gaze of the investigator be- 
cause a part of it was always “on the road” in 
the assistants’ outfits during the hours the in- 
vestigations were made This created the sus- 
picion that cocain was being peddled, and as a 
consequence the annoyance multiplied to the 
point that the firm stopped purchasing cocain, 
assembled the stock on hand in one package 
and on the first occasion, unceremoniously 
kicked both the cocain and the troublesome 
officer out of the front door to rid themselves 
of the exasperating investigations. 

This narrative is not unique; others have had 
the same experience, and coming at a time 
when cocain was indispensable, the incon- 
venience of suddenly dispensing with its use 
was keenly felt. 

The moral is to stop using cocain and to 
pin our faith in the effective substitutes that 
are now available: Waite’s Anesthetic Solution, 
Abbott’s Butyn, Parke, Davis & Company’s 
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Apophysine, or any other that has the same 
proved merit as these. The veterinarian, on 
account of the character of his vocation, like 
Caesar’s wife, must be above suspicion It is 
indeed fortunate that we are not permitted to 
prescribe the alcoholic beverages. 


IT’S TOO BAD BUT IT WORKS THAT 
WAY 


Yes, it appears the baby does cry a bit for 
the things it can’t have. There seems to be no 
question about that. It seems to be human 
nature. The determination to possess things 
forbidden dates way back to the Garden of 
Eden. 

According to the Daily Science (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) News the deaths from alcoholism 
were much higher in 1922 than in 1921; and 
according to one of the highest authorities ob- 
tainable the narcotic habit has increased over 
35% in this country since the Harrison anti- 
narcotic act went into force. There are over 
1,000,000 drug addicts in this country, and we 
learn from the same source that the number 
is increasing at a rate so appalling that it is 
thought necessary to initiate some kind of in- 
ternational action. The proportion of drug 
fiends is higher in this country than in any 
other; and the opium habit is lowest where 
the poppy is indigenous, and where common- 
sense is the only restriction to its use. Again, 
gun-toting has not been decreased anywhere 
by regulations restricting the sale of pocket 
fire-arms. 

These facts among many others too numer- 
ous to mention, seem to challenge the wisdom 
of trying to impose restrictions on the distri- 
bution of the products we use in the treatment 
of animals. The crux of the situation seems 
to be hit in the question as to whether we are 
increasing or decreasing the determination to 
obtain them. 

Forbidden fruit never has to go begging for 
a patron. The patron, unsolicited, comes for 
it with that instinctive determination so char- 
acteristic of mankind. Babies cry for it, and 
the grown-ups always get it, whether it is the 
w. k. fruit of the w. k. garden, or a spavin-cure 
for horses. 





Although public instruction in veterinary 
science did not begin until 1761, it was studied 
along with medical science more than three 
centuries Anno Domini. 
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ORGANOTHERAPY 


Bell (Brit. Med. Jour. 1920) indicates that not 
only the structure but also the function of every 
part of the body is in close correlation. “This 
is essentially true of all of the ductless glands. 
The shadow of their influence is over all.” He 
also states that when we remember that the in- 
dividual exists to perpetuate the species it is not 
difficult to realize that the metabolic factors con- 
cerned in reproduction are the same as those 
related to the individual metabolism. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the ductless or endocrin 
glands which regulate the individual metabolism 
concern equally the reproductive system. Brown 
(Brit. Med. Jour. 1920, pages 687-691) brings 
out the fact that the sympathetic system, being the 
most primitive part of the nervous system, is 
closely asseciated with the endocrin system. 
Since specialized reproductive cells appear before 
the nervous system, the organs of reproduction 
remain closely associated with the older chem- 
ical reactions now specialized in the endocrin 
glands. “The endocrin glands, the reproductive 
organs, and the sympathetic nervous system, there- 
fore, remains as a basic tripod, and it is not 
likely that a disturbance will occur for long in 
one without affecting the other two.” 

Experiments being conducted in this connec: 
tion by Shigley and others on widely separated 
farms and on several species of domestic ani- 
mals, including semi-domestic animals, will be 
followed with interest. An early issue will con- 
tain a complete report of a case of a purebred 
cow that came in heat, bred and became preg- 
nant from three injections of sexual gland ex- 
tracts after having shown no estral periods for 
17 months. 


ACCREDITED HERD WORK SHOULD 
BE FEATURED 


I would like to suggest that you make a 
special section dealing with tuberculosis eradi- 
cation, as I think this will meet with the ap- 
proval of a large number of your subscribers. 
If the profession all over the United States 
were advised as to the extent of this work, 
and could be made to realize how important the 
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accredited veterinarians will be when they take 
over the testing of the fully accredited herds, 
they surely will be interested in the details of 
the work, and articles along this line will be 
read by every one taking vour journal. 

As everyone probably knows the accredited 
herds are to be tested by ‘he accredited veteri- 
narians, in case the ownet does not want to be 
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dropped after his first certificate is void, one 
year after issued. 

There are three states having over 2,000 
accredited herds now, and six more with over 
1,000 each, and many others of hundreds each. 
I mention the following states as the work has 
been moving along rapidly since 1917, and 
much testing is being done by accredited veter- 
inarians: Vermont, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Indiana, and others. There is much 
work being done in other states and this will 
increase every month and every year as the 
herds are being put on the list. 

C. C. Walker, Bath, N. Y. 


SYNERGIST 
Definition As Applied to Endocrine Glands 
The terms “synergist”, “synergistic”, or 


“synergistically”, are common terms in the 
study of Materia Medica. The term “syner- 
gist”, a noun, means “a helper”. It refers to 
a drug or therapeutic preparation which assists 
the action of other therapeutic products with- 
out interfering in any way with the therapeutic 
activities of the other drug or other ingredi- 
ents. The “synergist”, therefore, is said to be 
“synergistic” (adjective) in its action or to 
act “synergistically” (adverb). 
Ductless Glands Synergistic 

The endocrinous or ductless glands of the 
animal body are distinctly synergistic. Ample 
proof points to the mutually helpful action of 
individual ductless glands and the inter-rela- 
tionship of the endocrinous gland groups. 

The pineal gland in the young, when over- 
stimulated, as for instance by tumor of the 
pineal or by functional disorder, pours out the 
pineal secretion (or incretion) in such unnat- 
ural proportion that it hastens the activity of 
the complex endocrinous sexual maturity group 
of glands resulting in precocious puberty.1 
This is manifested by excessive development 
of the generative organs. 

Inter-Related and Inter-Dependent 

The same condition results when hyper-se- 
cretion occurs from a diseased thyroid, adrenal 
or ovary. Not only are the ductless glands 
dependent upon each other but each glandular 
group (youth, sexual maturity, pregnancy and 
lactation) are likewise inter-related and inter- 
dependent. If a single gland or a single group 
are lacking in function, the other endocrines 
and endocrinous glandular groups are deprived 
of the helpful assistance of “synergistic action” 
of the endocrine gland or endocrinous gland 
gtoup in question. 

The incretions (secretions) of the endocrin- 
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ous glands are not placed at the disposal of.the 
body tissues in indefinite quantities. When 
the body metabolism is functioning, the gland- 
ular incretions are furnished in just the right 
amounts and at the proper times. Otherwise, 
the glandular groups are thrown out of that 
delicate balance which characterizes a perfect, 
normal glandular condition. 

A glandular extract preparation, therefore, 
must be prepared in such a manner that the 
some proportion of different glandular extracts 
is contained in each formula as is found in the 


(Continued on page 308) 


1(Reuben & Manning, Archives Pediatrics, Vol. 
Jan. 1923—P. 27) 


XL. 


VETERINARY DUTIES ARE WIDE 


Dr. R. R. Dykstra of Kansas State College 
Explains Responsibilities. 

The duties and the urgent need of competent 
veterinarians were discussed by Dr. R. R. 
Dykstra, dean of the division of veterinary med- 
icine at the Kansas State agricultural. college, 
on The Star’s educational program last night. 
Dr. Dykstra emphasized the responsibilities of 
veterinarians and called attention to the rapid 
strides made by them in combating diseases 
common to domestic stock. 

“The veterinarian safeguards the public 
health by seeing that wholesome milk and meat 
are provided,” Dr. Dykstra said. “He prevents 
dangerous animal diseases from gaining en- 
trance to the United States; he safeguards the 
health of meat producing animals, preventing 
a serious financial drain on the livestock indus- 
try and resultant exorbitant meat prices. 

“In time of war he inspects virtually all the 
foods consumed by army and naval forces and 
keeps in a good condition the large number 
of horses used in transport service, which is 
indispensable to properly organized troops.” 

Two saxophone solos by Ralph Steadman 
and three numbers by Fritz Hanlein’s Trianon 
Ensemble, directed by Mr. Erling Knutson at 
the Hotel Muehlebach, were broadcasted — 
Kansas City Star. 


The live stock producers of West Virginia 
are progressive as is indicated by the fact 
that they were instrumental in having a pure- 
bred sire law enacted. This law became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1923. The law provides 
a penalty of a fine and imprisonment if breed- 
ing animals that are kept for public service 
are not registered. It has been estimated that 
there will be a ten per cent increase of pure- 
bred live stock within one year. 
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body under normal conditions. “Synergistical- 
ly balanced” glandular extract mixtures, there- 
fore, are those which contain such proportions 
of glandular extract ingredients that they as- 
sist each other by being balanced properly and 
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act in a helpful way or “synergistically” 
toward the different glandular groups. Such 
formulae are determined by results on labora- 
tory animals and by clinical trials. 


Senator Calls Our Bluff 


Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us 


Advanced notes from a speech to be delivered before a certain state legislature. 


“Why all this fuss about saving the domestic 
animals? Why increase the already too high 
rate of taxation to save such a nuisance. Henry 
Ford says we can do without animals and I am 
beginning to think he is right. Even the veteri- 
narians are against them. They are sounding a 
warning we should heed. They tell us that cows 
give tuberculosis to our children, and consump- 
tion, Pott’s disease and all to us old folks. Why 
appropriate money to save pests like these? It 
might be better to plan means by which they 
might be wiped from the face of the earth. 

“Then take the dog. Any veterinarian will tell 
you that dogs go mad, bite people and give them 
the most terrible of all human ills. Are we our- 
selves going mad that we should appropriate 
funds to pay the salaries of a professor to study 
the diseases of such a menace to humanity? 

“The horse! How much better off we are since 
this pestbreeding and street-soiling menace has 
vanished from our streets, and how infinitely bet- 
ter off we shall be when he takes his place in the 
museums with his prehistoric ancestors. From 
this creature we get glanders and some say mange, 
which in common language means ‘the seven 
year itch.’ 

“Hogs! Just why should we be making such a 
fuss about whether farmers should vaccinate their 
own hogs or not in view of the fact that this 
pestiferous beast should be removed from our 
midst entirely? The Jews knew forty centuries 
ago all about what the veterinarians are now tell- 
ing us about trichina and tuberculosis these ani- 
mals carry about. If the distribution of virus 
among the farmers will kill off the hogs as you 
say, so much the better. 

“Cats! This tiger-like beast is probably the 
worse of all, and the least useful. It carries dis- 
ease into the family circle with its feet, and some 
veterinarians, I do not know where they get their 
information, say they carry diphtheria to chil- 
dren.” 

“Sheep! Even this supposedly harmless crea- 
ture gives our shop-workers the deadly disease, 
anthrax, a plague that also comes to us by using 


shaving brushes made from bristles. 

“Chickens! I am beginning to be suspicious of 
them, too. The vets tell us that tuberculosis is 
rampant among them, and I am waiting every day 
for them to assert that eating chicken and eggs 
is as much of a hazard as drinking milk. 

“But this is not all. Domestic animals are hosts 
of many deadly parasites that torture humans, and 
which would become extinct if there were no 
animals to breed them. 

“The veterinarian is the only man who is tell- 
ing the truth about this menace to mankind. I 
do not charge that his motives are not to help 
‘humanity, but I am suspicious that he is just 
trying to attract attention to these facts to get 
something to do as he sees his vocation declining, 
and I base my opinion on the grounds that he is 
trying to run a closed shop. His attitude in re- 
gards to the dangers of animals to man would be 
taken with more grace if he were not so selfish in 
other directions. The veterinarian brazenly in- 
sists, for example, that hog-cholera serum which 
was discovered by publicly paid investigators 
(Dorset and Niles of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry) must be sold only through him. He wants 
to exact a tithe on every ounce of this product 
used, and is here before this body to assert the 
wisdom of legalizing this monopoly. It would 
not appear so suspicious if he were not demanding 
that the distribution be limited to a certain class, 
called graduates. The self-made man no matter 
how experienced, is excluded, but all the grad- 
uates no matter how inefficient, are included. 

“Then, his is the only profession or trade on 
earth that has the temerity to use the subsidized 
mails to distribute secret literature. They ad- 
vertise that their periodicals are for the graduate 
only and that you and I have no right to read 
them. The self-made man and the public in 
general are excluded from the privilege of read- 
ing what certain gtoups are saying to one all 
other. On the one hand they ask for public 
privileges and prerequisites, and on the other 
they studiously plan to make use of them for 
personal gain. 
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“I am for the motor for town use and for all 
farm work just as fast as it can supplant the 
horse; I am for automobiles to transport us 
about; I am for more cotton clothing if need be; 
and for a gradual resort to a vegetable diet. The 
science of chemistry will soon solve the problem 
of synthetic meat and milk, and for those who 
must have meat in the meantime we can raise 
enough animals away out west on the ranges 
where they will do no harm.” 


Comment: This speech was inspired during a 
conference between a committee of veterinarians 
and a legislative committee studying the question 
of farmer vaccination. It will be remembered 
that Henry Ford, writing for Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Magazine, has stated at length that domes- 
tic animals are not needed, and that plenty of 
food for the people could be provided by working 
only 25 days each year if mechanical farming and 
synthetic foods replaced domestic animals and 
their products, other than the out-put of the large 
ranches out west. 


When we take into account the readiness with 
which the people “fall for” all kinds of food sub- 
stitutes; when we think of the vast multitudes 
who actually hate animals or show only a passive 
interest in them; when we imagine of what would 
happen to us if only a certain percentage of the 
people would fall in with the Ford idea and when 
we realize what a catchy argument is thus created 
for the automotive interest, it does seem reason- 
able for us to ask if we are really big-minded 
when we supply wind for such a ship by our de- 
portment. It might be well for us to ask our- 
selves if we, a profession occupying a unique po- 
sition and exploiting a highly specialized science, 
are not actually destroying ourselves by our 
thoughtlessness, by falling in with all kinds of 
bickering prejudices that promise to help today 
but destroy tomorrow. 


Only one-third of the people now live on the 
farms; the other two-thirds are massed in the 
cities, seeking luxuries and cheap living. They 
will rule, and they are fast beginning to believe 
that farming and animal husbandry are industries 
that need revamping rather than the relief the 
farm bloc of Congress is trying to procure for 
them. The veterinary profession needs to be much 
concerned about the kind of revamping in store. 
It may be a movement looking toward the cur- 
ailment of the animal population, and a gradual 
tailment of the animal population, and a gradual 
ucts, as they become high-priced and as the 
people gradually become accustomed to a sub- 
stitute rationing. 
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It does scem that we ought to be big enough 
to mount a pedestal high enough to look down 
upon our problems as an integer, instead of bick- 
ering with the petty things and actually smoth- 
ering ourselves struggling within the intricacies 
of our realm. 

We are marching down the street trying to keep 
step to weird music. The spectators do not know 
whether the band is playing a dirge or jazz. We 
don’t know our ourselves. The horns are sadly 
out of tune, we are not keeping step, and our 
banner unfurled to the breeze is carrying some 
queer captions, the people don’t understand. 

Just what the spectators, who are interested 
enough to watch this strange procession go by, 
think of us, is left to the reader’s imagination.— 
Editor. 


“WHAT IS THE POOR MEDIOCRE 
TO DO?” 


“The mediocre who wants to know some- 
thing about the theory, of evolution has just 
one line of conduct mapped out for him,” says 
a reader who is all fussed up about “the temer- 
ity of a veterinary editor challenging the opin- 
ions of the great scientists of the day” as he 
puts it, “and that is to go back far enough into 
the ages for information and not draw con- 
clusions from the happenings of recent times.” 

Bah, fellow! The reign of old King Tut is 
too modern to go into our diary.. We are only 
thinking of the good old days when people sat 
on the front porch in the evening to watch 
the making of mountains, several million years 
ago, and by heck, we can’t find the elusive miss- 
ing link. 


To the Editor: 


In reading the March number of the journal, 
I observe the usual volume of interesting in- 
formation, but especially appreciate the infor- 
mation contained in “Pitfalls in Practice” by 
Dr. Parent of Minnesota. I read such com- 
munications with a great deal of appreciation. 

But what I wanted to draw your attention 
to, is the article on page 256, in which it is 
stated that Ames was the first three-year school 
in the western hemisphere. Montreal was a 
three-year school from the time of its organi- 
zation, in 1865, and I very strongly believe it 
is entitled to this credit. I wish you would 
publish this fact as I think it is important to 
keep our history correct. 


Springfield, Mass. Benj. D. Pierce. 
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MINNESOTA SEEKS TO ADOPT THE 
IOWA PLAN 


The legislature of Minnesota is wrestling 
with the farmer vaccination problem, and the 
politicians and other public servants on the 
state payroll are working up a sentiment among 
the farmers of the Southern counties of the 
state to accomplish that end. We are informed 
that there is no uprising among the farmers 
that would warrant such a movement, but like 
in all similar campaigns, the promoters, by 
magnifying isolated cases of extortion prac- 
ticed by individual veterinarians and serum 
salesmen, are able to touch the popular chord 
of saving money for the poor, distressed 
farmers, and thus bring whole legislatures in 
sympathy with them. In short, the Minnesota 
project is being maneuvered like those of the 
other states that have acted on this problem 
against the better judgment of the real expon- 
ents of sound animal husbandry. Imaginary 
grievances are being carried to this legislature 
by a few lawmakers seeking local popularity 
despite the effect their actions will have on the 
ceuntry in general. 


Says We’re Union Men 

In this Minnesota movement the veterinary 
profession is charged openly of running a 
“closed shop”, of monopolizing the treatment 
of animals, of taking advantage of their 
“union” to extort, and all this without a bit of 
evidence that any such condition has ever ex- 
isted or was even thought of among veterina- 
rians. It, is a national misfortune that laws 
can be and are enacted on such flagrant, de- 
liberate misrepresentation of facts, and that 
legislators who should know better, and prob- 
ably do, will seek personal advantage on the 
flimsy pretext that farmers can save money by 
vaccinating their own hogs. If the destiny of 
agriculture must remain in such hands, and be 
forever the slave of such a lawmaking system, 
we pity agriculture. If these lawmakers were 
in a deliberate conspiracy to harm agriculture 
they could not have selected a better plan, for 
if agriculture wants to destroy itself it needs 
only to destroy veterinary science. There will 
be some diseased herds left to sing requiem. 

As the veterinary profession is one of the 
chief guardians of an -$80,000,000,000 industry, 
the: study of veterinary science should be en- 
couraged, not only by those closely allied to 
that industry but by the masses. Veterinarians 
want a close alliance with their hosts, but if 
we cannot develop the sympathetic relations 
required to get a maximum benefit from our 
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activities, on account of the ambitions of pub- 
licly paid politicians who kindle hatred among 
the direct beneficiaries of our work, it may yet 
be necessary to go independently and directly 
to the people for the support we need to pre- 
vent the pandemonium that will reign in the 
livestock industry when these thoughtless law- 
makers have succeeded with their throttling 
programs. 


WHINING NOT IN ORDER 

If you served during the war as a second 
lieutenant, thinking all the while that you 
should be a general, it was hard luck. You 
may, as a consequence, have lost your peace 
of mind, but others lost their lives. Your suf- 
fering was only mental, that of others was 
often physical, and it is unfortunate in both 
cases the cause was the same—unprepared- 
ness. 

About the silliest thing we hear about the 
veterinary officers’ reserve corps is that some 
of the men being commissioned in the higher 
grades were not in the service during the war; 
and that others who were commissioned during 
the hostilities were treated unfairly in the mat- 
ter of gradation. 

Complaints in this connection are not well 
taken, savor of thoughtlessness and even seem 
like childish whimpering, for the reason that 
the present plan of organizing a national de- 
fense is to prevent a recurrence of the very 
thing complained about. It conceives the un- 
fair and unwise classification of men in the 
different grades that prevailed during the war, 
and proposes to classify the civil population ac- 
cording to their civil achievements so that no 
such injustice will be done again, and to as- 
sure the next national army a properly graded 
officer-personnel from the very beginning. 

If you were a veterinary officer during the 
war and cannot look upon yourself as a human 
unit, among a great throng undergoing or- 
ganization, awaiting to be placed where you 
belong, your case is hopeless; you wouldn't 
amount to much as an officer anyway. 

The complainants, we fear, do not visualize the 
magnitude of whipping millions into a military 
organization in a few months; and do not take 
into account the fact that their disappoint- 
ments were due to lack of a reserve army 
such as is now being organized as a preventive. 

The war did not last long enough to sep- 
arate the sheep from the goats, the big men 
from the pin-heads, those who went in to fight 
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from those seeking only personal advantage. 
Time would have sorted us then; and it’s going 
to sort us now. 


ENCOURAGE THE USE OF BUTTER- 
MILK PRODUCTS 


It has been estimated that there is produced 
approximately 1,560,000,000 Ibs. of buttermilk 
annually in the United States. The value of 
buttermilk is dependent upon its high quality 
of sour ingredients and the ease with which it 
can be fed to farm animals Buttermilk at 30c 
per 100 Ibs. is one of the most economical food 
stuffs, particularly for fowls and swine. Upon 
this basis, it has been estimated that there is 
over $4,000,000 worth of this product wasted 
annually. 

Buttermilk is processed for commercial pur- 
poses. Two forms of processed buttermilk are 
now available to the feeder, namely, the semi- 
solid and dried product. The relative food 
value of these products depends upon the de- 
gree of concentration of the semi-solid prod- 
ucts. From available information, it is ap- 
parent that the vitamins remain practically 
ronstant in the buttermilk, regardless of the 
method of processing. It has also been demon- 
strated that digestibility of this product is not 
altered by processing. General information re- 
lative to these products is not common knowl- 
edge, and the veterinarian would do well to 
investigate and disseminate information to his 
clients relative to the value of buttermilk com- 
pounds. 


FILLED MILK 


Although not generally known among vet- 
erinarians, filled milk is one of the big menaces 
to agriculture. It is a food substitute with 
such great potentiality for fraud that it threat- 
ens to inflict incalculable harm to the dairy 
industry. The danger arises from its resem- 
blance to ordinary condensed milk and the 
indifference of consumers as to the actual food 
value of this class of food products. Restrictive 
legislation has been passed in one state and 
Congress is studying the question with a good 
Prospect of passing national legislation that 
will help. In the meantime the veterinarian 
can do a good service to both producer and 
consumer by ascertaining the facts and making 
use of them by drawing attention to a decep- 
tion. Filled milk can be produced very cheap- 
ly, and owing to its physical and gustatory re- 









semblance to condensed, whole milk it can, and 
in fact is, retained at about the same price. 
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COLOSTRAL MILK 


It has been demonstrated that colostrom is 
not only of value to the new born as a source 
of nutrient, but also contains a substance or 
substances that are highly essential as immun- 
ity factors This explains the apparent value 
of the first milk to calves and pigs and other 
young animals obtaining the first milk from 
the udder after birth, as the first milk is quite 
rich in colostrum On the other hand, experi- 
ments have been conducted in which new born 
calves were deprived of colostral milk and 
showed no evidence of digestive derangement 
or increased susceptibility to the multiple in- 
fections that constantly surround the new born. 
It is evident that further experimental evidence 
is necessary to correctly demonstrate the value 
of colostral milk. 


ERADICATION WORK BECOMING 
MORE POPULAR 


Judging from reports coming from every 
source, accredited herd work is attracting more 
and more attention from the masses, not only 
from those interested in the livestock industry 
direct but from the general public, which, for 
the first time in history, is becoming concerned 
about the significance of the tuberculosis prob- 
lem in its relation to the general welfare of the 
nation. The livestock interest now knows that 
healthy herds is its one safe harbor and the 
people are beginning to see the importance of 
setting things right in the basic industry of the 
country insofar as this and other hazards are 
concerned. In fact, since the matter of eradi- 
cating tuberculosis from cattle has been at- 
tacked from the economic standpoint, a steady 
progress has been made toward the desired 
end. Let us all join in hoping that henceforth 
no blunder will be made that may stop the 
ever-growing cooperation that now features the 
enterprise. 


The government is advertising for a bacteri- 
ologist who is willing to work for the munifi- 
cent salary of $1,200 a year, with the promise 
of an additional $29 a month if he proves to be 
a good bacteriologist. Uncle Samuel! The 
ginks making your laws are kidding you, and 
the people are getting mad because they are 
beginning to think you are not the same good 
big uncle you used to be. 
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COUNTY AGENT CENSURED AT BIG 
INDIGNATION MEETING 


Sets Us Back Ten Years 


At a big indignation meeting of angry milk 
producers, bankers and other citizens of Mc- 
Henry county, Illinois, Farm Adviser A. J. Graf- 
ke was severely censured for having publicly 
announced that one-half of the cattle of the 
county are tuberculous. The chairman of the 
meeting protested the statements in strong lan- 
guage; the local state’s attorney bitterly con- 
demned the adviser’s report and the publicity he 
had given it in the newspapers; and several bank- 
ers from different parts of the county agreed 
that the “soil adviser”, as they called him, had 
delivered a severe blow to the basic industry of 
the district. 

There is nothing especially remarkable about 
this scene; we recall many similar occasions in 
the dim past, and would have left this event pass 
unnoticed if it were not such a striking illustra- 
tion of “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread”, 
and of the harm done by such unwise intrusion 
upon ticklish ground. Trained in the school of 
bitter experience a veterinarian would have 
known better than to kick up a row that will put 
tuberculosis eradication back another decade in 
that state. The whole precedure, although serious, 
is amusing clear through, even to the point of 
deciding to hold one of those ancient tuberculin 
test demonstrations to prove (for the nth time) 
that tuberculin is reliable, just as if the facts 
in this regard are not already well-known and 
should at this date require further confirmation. 

It seems the farm adviser, in handling tuber- 
culosis, is beginning where we left off fifteen 
years ago, and that he is digging up sores that 
were slowly healing under the judicious treat- 
ment of those who are qualified to weigh both 
the scientific and the economic sides of the prob- 
lem, and who know by wide experience and study 
that both of these sides must be weighed in order 
to get nearer to the objective instead of slipping 
backwards. 

Tuberculosis eradication has been carefully 
studied by the federal bureau of animal industry 
in cooperation with the sanitary services of the 
states. These have learned a great many things 
about the problem; the experience they have ac- 
quired is worth millions to the people; they are 
making progress; they have cultivated a working 
understanding with the livestock interests against 
obstacles that once seemed unsurmountable; it 
has cost a great deal of the people’s money, bit 
it was money well spent. It would indeed be a 
pity if this or any other part of veterinary science 


would now be parceled out to unsophisticated 
agencies for exploitation. 

We believe that Grafke’s statement about the 
percentage of tuberculosis among the cattle of 
McHenry county is not so very far from the 
truth. His figures are probably high, but we 
would advise him and all farm advisers in the 
dairy districts of this country to stick pretty 
close to the soil. The soil is the safer ground. 
Tuberculosis is different from hog cholera. It’s 
too hot a brick to handle. Any veterinarian 
would have told poor Grafke that he who in- 
trudes here must leave at least a part of his hope 
behind. 

Illinois veterinarians were preparing to go be- 
fore the legislature with some sound suggestions 
on handling the tuberculosis question in the state, 
including a request for the repeal of the law of 
1911 that forbids municipalities from enacting 
tuberculin test ordinances. Grafke has set us 
back ten years. He has aroused the wolf we 
thought had been subdued, the wolf that, protect- 
ing itself against unwise, premature livestock 
sanitary work, drove the legislature in 1911 to 
pass the anti-tuberculir test law. 

The unwise-and entirely premature activities 
of the state veterinarian of Illinois, and the 
health commission of Chicago, during the years 
immediately preceding 1911, brought out an 
organized opposition from the dairy interests 
around Chicago that culminated in the enact- 
ment of a harmful law that should now serve 
as a warning against the old notion that any 
headway can be made in tuberculosis eradica- 
tion by force or bickering intimidation. In 
two places (Massachusetts and the Chicago 
district), where forced tuberculin testing was 
tried out years ago, the percentage of tuber- 
culosis is higher than elsewhere today, owing 
to restrictive legislation imposed through the in- 
fluence of the opposition. It is a mistake to 
suppose -that any headway can be made in the 
eradication of tuberculosis of cattle without the 
approval and the cooperation of the owners. 
Change of command from the veterinarian to 
the farm adviser will not change the mentality 
of the people. The law in question is as follows: 

An act to prohibit the establishing and enforc 
ing of the tuberculin test for dairy animals by 
any city, village, incorporated town, county oF 
other corporate authority in the State of Illinois. 
(Filed June 12, 1911. In Force July 1, 1911. 
L. 1911, p. 6.) 
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Section 1. Tuberculin Test for Dairy Animals 
Unlawful for City, etc., to establish. Be it en- 
acted by the people of the State of Illinois repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That it shall be 
unlawful for any city, village, incerporated town, 
county or other corporate authority in the State 
of Illinois, by ordinance, rule or regulation other 
than may be established by the law of this State, 
to demand, fix, establish or require the tuber- 
culin test to be applied to dairy animals as a 
means or measure of regulating and purifying 
milk, skimmed milk, cream and dairy products 
of said animals in any manner whatever, and 
every such ordinance, rule, by-law or regulation 
heretofore or hereafter passed, demanded, fixed, 
established or required by any sucli city, village, 
incorporated town, county or other corporate 
authority other than the State of Illinois, is 
hereby declared to be void and of no effect. 


NOSE PRINTS 


W. E. Peterson has, by careful investiga- 
tions, found that bovines may be identified by 
nose prints. The nose print of more than 350 
cows has been studied and carefully compared 
and it has been determined that the only change 
in the prints from the immature to the mature 
animal is that the parts become larger. Such 
prints, it is said, can be easily taken by first 
wiping the nose dry, after which it is inked 
and then the impression is taken on a news 
print paper or mimeograph paper. 





STUDY FUR-FARMING PROBLEMS 


The rapid development within the United 
States of the industry of rearing silver and 
cross foxes has necessitated particular efforts 
on the part of the biological survey of the 
United States department of agriculture to 
work out practical methods for handling the 
problems constantly confronting the fur farm- 
er regarding the health of animals in captivity. 

There is indication that internal parasites of 
foxes are prevalent, and studies are being made 
to determine effective agents for their removal 
and improved methods of administering reme- 
dies. The most important parasites found are 
hookworms, roundworms, lungworms, flukes, 
tapeworms, and coccidia. Valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained as to the occurrence of 
such parasites among wild foxes, and investi- 
gations have been made with regard to the 
Susceptibility of fox pups at various ages to 
infestation as compared with adults. Numer- 
ous other subjects relating to the health of 


foxes have been studied. 
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ARTICHOKE PASTURE FOR HOGS 

Mr. Frank I. Mann, writing in the Prairie 
Farmer (November 4, 1922), brings out some 
facts about raising artichokes that should receive 
the attention of the veterinarians of the Corn 
Belt, where the permanent hog-lot menace con- 
tinues to exact such a big toll in parasitic and 
microbian disease. Artichokes, we are told, will 
grow anywhere, and they yield from 500 to 1000 
bushels of tubers to the acre. The tubers are 
equivalent to potatoes in carbohydrates and ex- 
ceed them in protein content. They are planted 
in the fall, come up in the spring, make six tons 
of hay, that is about equal in food value to corn 
fodder, to the acre, and can be used as silage. 
The plants stool out, grow six or more feet high 
and shade the ground against weed growth. The 
tubers, as everyone knows, are good food for the 
table. The plant is a perennial, and is prolific 
enough to become a pest weed if not properly 
handled. 

The plant can be “hogged down” and tubers 
“hogged up”, and the tilling required will at least 
help to correct some of the evils that come from 
the hog-lot system of feeding. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WEATHER ON 
SWINE 


The changeable weather of fall, winter and 
spring disturbs the equilibrium of the health, 
development and reproduction of swine. The 
northern states and Canada having less change- 
able weather than the central states, losses 
incidental to sudden changes of temperature 
are lower than in the central states. Swine 
require proportionally more protection during 
sudden changes and extreme low temperature 
than horses, cattle, sheep or poultry, because 
nature has not provided them with a protective 
coat for extreme weather conditions. The 
bristles of swine are of little protective value, 
and as a consequence they have a tendency to 
pile together. If fed outside, the cold air 
chills the skin and may cause congestion of 
the lungs. Swine that are not properly housed 
during cold weather do not drink enough to 
maintain normal digestion if the water is not 
warmed. 

Feeding of swine during extremely cold 
weather has not been given proper considera- 
tion. Slops can be fed iri the winter time, pro- 
vided some provision is made to prevent the 
freezing of uneaten portions. Serious digestive 
disturbances may result from eating frozen 
feed. Proper troughs and feeding platforms 
ought to be provided for the winter feeding. 
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Swine 


The above name has been applied to a dis- 
eased condition that has been common in 
swine in sections of the United States since 
the fall of 1918. The name “flu” was sug- 
gested because of the similarity of the symp- 
toms of this disease and those of influenza in 
the human. There is, however, no relation 
between “flu” in swine and influenza in the 
human. 

In a recent publication, Dorset, McBryde and 
Niles state that in their opinion hog “flu” is 
primarily a disease of cold weather or at least 
the changeable weather during the fall, winter 
and spring, although it may occur in the late 
summer months in exhibition swine. 

Actual Cause Not Known 

The specific cause of the disease has not 
been determined. Some investigators are in- 
clined to the belief that this disease is a form 
of hemorrhagic septicemia and that the B. 
suisepticum is the causative factor. 

It has been quite conclusively demonstrated 
that exposure to changeable weather, im- 
proper housing, and the unfavorable conditions 
incidental to shipping and exhibition are pre- 
disposing factors of considerable importance. 

Susceptibility 

All swine, regardless of age, are susceptible, 
although the disease is not of common occur- 
rence in small pigs. Swine immune to cholera 
and those that have not been immunized are 
equally susceptible. 

Has a Definite Syndrome 

This disease is characterized by a sudden 
onset and by the fact that a large per cent of 
the herd is simultaneously affected. It is not 
unusual for the entire herd of swine to appear 
normal at the time they are fed in the evening 
and to find 60 to 80 per cent of them severely 
affected on the following morning. The out- 
standing symptoms are: depression, labored 
breathing, thumps, cough, inappetence, tem- 
perature from 105° to 108° F. and usually con- 
stipation. 

There is a tendency for the affected animals 
to remain in their beds and in those cases in 
which breathing is most difficult the animal 
will lie on the sternum with the front legs 
outstretched. Coughing is aggravated when 
the affected individuals are forced to move 
from their beds. The animals become gaunt 
and shrink very rapidly. There may be a dis- 
charge from the eyes and the eyelids may be- 
come adhered. The disease has a relatively 
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“Tia”? 


short course. When uncomplicated, — the 
symptoms usually become less severe on the 
second or third day and in rare cases they 
persist for five or six days. The disease does 
not have a high. fatality—rarely do more than 
5 per cent of the affected animals die. Its 
seriousness is the excessive shrinkage. [It 
usually requires at least one month of intensive 
feeding to regain the loss occasioned by an 
attack. 
Lesions 
The lesions of uncomplicated “flu” are dis- 
proportional to the symptoms evidenced and 
consist of congestion of the air passages— 
larynx, trachea and bronchial tubes. The 
fatal cases usually show lesions of pneumonia, 
in addition to the congested air passages. 
Prevention and Treatment 
It is perhaps empirical to suggest measures 
to control or prevent a disease that is probably 
of an infectious nature before the causative 
factor has been identified. Nevertheless many 
exhibitors and several feeders maintain that 
some swine that have been injected with swine 
plague bacterin do not contract the disease 
when exposed to diseased swine and those that 
do contract the disease have it in a mild form. 
The treatment of this condition in swine 
necessitates individual medication because af- 
fected swine do not eat and drink irregularly. 
Camphorated oil has been used and appar- 
ently with favorable results. A mild purgative 
should be provided as soon as the swine will 
eat to evacuate the bowels. Soft or slop feeds 
are preferable in affected and recuperating 
herds.—A. T. Kinsley, Associate Editor. 
Doctor Rodriguez, Captain of the U. S. Army 
Medical School, Dental corps, has announced 
the discovery of the organism that causes de- 
cay in teeth. According to the report, three 
closely related organisms have been identified 
and they have been named the lactobacillus 
Odontolyticus. This would seem to be a for- 
ward step in the control of the extensive den- 
tal disturbance to which not only human beings 
are subject, but domestic animals also. 


Heavy producing cows will yield more milk 
and butterfat if they are milked three or four 
times a day. Breeders of pure-bred cattle 


take advantage of this in producing records. 
Ordinary cows cannot be economically milked 
more than twice per day. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Probably the greatest mistake in veterinary 
medicine is that of rushing too hastily towards 
every new remedy that comes out”, declares 
one of our correspondents. To which we re- 
tort that this rush towards new remedies has 
brought out the merits of many a good product 
and it has eliminated many a fake. It is prob- 
ably just as well to rush in and eliminate the 
fakes as to be annoyed with them indefinitely. 
The field of practice is a good therapeutic lab- 
oratory, in fact it is the only one we have. 
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The veterinary practitioner is justified in 
commercializing his enterprise to the extent of 
acting as distributor of all meritorious products 
needed by the livestock industry. His labora- 
tory may, by right, and in fact should be, the 
place to buy mineral compounds, dog feods 
and other supplies, semi-solid buttermilk, bird 
feed, stock drugs for the medicine cabinet, and 
he might even engage in the handling of high 
grade breeding animals. 


nn 


LIEUT. R. P. MCCOMB AND HIS PRIVATE MOUNT, ALMINO 


Riding his own mount, Lieutenant R. P. McComb, 
army, won the annual race for horses, the property of army officers, at the Laurel (Maryland) 


tace track last October. The lieutenant rode 











a veterinary officer of the United States 


a pretty race, piloted his mount like a professional 


jockey and won in a thrilling finish. Better still, he won distinction for the veterinary corps 
and helped to more securely establish the fitness of the veterinary officer as an expert in horse- 


manship, 


McComb has also raced at Saratoga Springs, Aqueduct, Belmont Park, Jamaica, and Kings- 


ton. He is also the owner and trainer of Easterd 


Il, an imported French thoroughbred. 


ay, a four-year old mare now in foal by Magic 
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SIGNIFICANT SUGGESTIONS ON 
ABORTION DISEASE* 


Many infected animals do not abort. 





The colostrum contains antibodies of abortion 
disease, and is therefore a preventive for the 


young. 





It has been said that 50% to 60% of the af- 
fected cows carry the bacterium in the udder. 
These figures are too high. 





The recently aborted cow is the real menace. 
If we could control the sale of aborters, we 
would have made a long stride toward the con- 
trol of abortion disease. 





Abortion disease must be recognized as such 
by breeders and veterinarians before we can get 
anywhere with any program of control. 





Abortion is a chronic disease, but is misunder- 
stood because it has an “acute” manifestation— 
the abortion. 





Living vaccines will reduce the number of bac- 
teria in the udder, and will increase the resistence 
against infection. 





Non-pregnant heifers and non-pregnant cows 
are the only animals in which the administration 
of living vaccines is justified. 





In the administration of living vaccines, be sure 
of the product itself; and be sure that it is not 
being injected into pregnant animals. 





There is a definite relation between bovine and 
porcine infectious abortion; it has been proved 
experimentally that sows can be infected with 
the Bacterium abortus of bovine origin. 


*Notes from lecture delivered at the meeting of the 
Iowa State Vet. Med. Ass’n., Jan. 16-18, by Dr. C. P. 
Fitch, University of Minnesota. 


Ten to twenty cubic centimeters (2% to 6 
drs.) of normal horse serum hypodermically, 
given simultaneously with ergot and atropin are 
recommended by W. J. Lentz to prevent post- 
operative uterine hemorrhage in-cesarean section 
of bitches. 





Scurvy is common in cats in the cities. It does 
not affect those that are allowed to roam the al- 
leys.—Quitman. 





City dogs suffer much from beri-beri as a re- 
sult, of course, of the fallacy that obtains among 
city dwellers that dogs should not have meat— 
Ibid. 





Dogs that have a liberal quantity of raw meat 
in their diet from the age of six months on, suf- 
fer but little from distemper. The severe cases of 
distemper, as a rule, occur in those dogs that have 
been deprived of meat.—Ibid. 





Dogs suffer more than any other animal from 
deficiency diseases.—Ibid. 





Rickets is very common in both dogs and cats. 
The treatment, of course, is proper food. A few 
drops of cod-liver oil added to the feed will mate- 
rially hasten recovery. 





Food deficiencies in small animals are common. 
We cannot say that the thing lacking is vitamins, 
mineral matter, or meat. It may be a combination 
of all of these and others.—lIbid. 


Twenty to, twenty-five grains of potassium 
dichromate dissolved in eight ounces of sterile 
and injected slowly into the jugular vein every 
48 hours is given as a very effective treatment 
for purpura hemorrhagica. (E. R. Steel, J. A. 
V. M. A.) 


From inquiries received there are indications 
that some practitioners do not differentiate 
between chicken lice and chicken-coop mites. 
The first live on the chicken, the other in the 
coop, migrating from their hiding places at 
night to suck blood from the roosting chickens. 
The control is naturally quite different. 


Chicken lice are best treated with sodium fluorid 
either put on carefully with the fingers or diluted 
with flour and dusted into the ruffled feathers 
with a perforated can. Sodium fluorid is not 
fool-proof. It must be used cautiously. It irri- 
tates the hands and the mucous membranes of 
the fowl if handled carelessly. 
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Otitis Media* 


W. F. Guard, Ames, Iowa 
Associate Professor of Surgery, Vet. Div. Iowa State College of Agriculture 


Pe condition has not been discussed to 
any extent, if ever, in veterinary surgery 


and its occurrence at first thought might seem 
quite rare to some of you. My own experience 
has been that the more I study the condition 
and talk to both veterinarians and breeders, 
the more prevalent I find it to be. Since be- 
ginning to investigate the condition we have 
observed it in the pig, cat, dog and calf and 
can recall many cases previously observed 
which were undoubtedly affected with this con- 
dition but not recognized as such. 

We have frequently been called upon recently 
to diagnose and suggest treatment, if possible, 
for five or six pigs in the same herd affected 
with this condition in various stages of develop- 
ment, the owner stating that he had lost sev- 
eral the previous year showing the same symp- 
toms. Fig. 1—Illustrates four cases of chronic 








Fig. 1. 
Nos. 1 and 3—Right ears affected. 


Nos. 2 and 4—Bilateral cases which showed 
suppurative mastoiditis as complications on 
postmortem. 


Chronic suppurative otitis media. 


Nos. 1 and 3 were treated and are being 
used for other experimental purposes at 
present. 


suppurative otitis media. Nos. 1 and 3—Right 
ears affected. Nos. 2 and 4~—Bilateral cases 
which showed suppurative mastoiditis as com- 
plications on post mortem. Nos. 1 and 3 were 
treated and are being used for other experi- 
mental purposes at present. In addition to this 
we have had opportunity to treat several cases 
at the hospital from local herds and before de- 
veloping a method of treatment we had oppor- 
tunity to study the pathology by post mortem 
examination. 


My attention was first attracted to this con- 
dition after having seen several hogs down on 
one side, unable to rise and if passively turned 
to the opposite side would immediately flop 
over to the original position. 








Fig. 2. Four 
very poor general condition in addition to 


Chronic Cases. Showing 
‘abnormal attitude of head and ears. All were 
complicated by suppurative mastoiditis and 
No. 4 by a meningitis. 

Nos. 1 and 2, left ear affected; No. 3, right 
ear; and No. 4, both ears. 





History of Present Cases 


The animal was first noticed holding its head 
to one side, gradually becoming worse until it 
walked in a circle toward the affected side, 
finally going down, unable to rise or even to 
lie upon the opposite side. These first cases 
were in the last stages of development and 
naturally the pathological lesions were quite 
marked as will be shown by our autopsy re- 
ports. Fig. 2—Shows four pigs in the ad- 
vanced stage of the chronic suppurative type 
complicated with mastoiditis and No. 4 of this 
group shows meningitis also. These pigs show 
the poor general condition usually accompany- 
ing such cases and also the abnormal attitude 
of the head and ears. In Nos. 1 and 2 the 
left ear was affected. No. 3 the right ear and 
No. 4 both ears affected. 

Types of the Affections 

Later observations and studies convinced me 
that in these cases showing paralysis we were 
dealing with the chronic suppurative type of 
otitis media after meningitis had resulted as 
a complication. My first conclusion therefore. 
was that if we were to treat these conditions 
successfully we should see them in the early 
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Otitis Media with Chronic Suppurative 
Mastoiditis 





Fig. 3. This animal, according to the his- 
tory, held its head tilted for about 6 weeks, 
then went off feed and was presented for 
treatment. 

Temperature 106; off feed, base of ear hy- 
peremic and sensitive. Diagnosis—Acute sup- 
purative otitis media, termination of a chronic 
otitis media. Tympanic membrane was punc- 
tured and the middle ear flushed but we were 
unable to establish drainage through the Eus- 
tachian tube. Temperature subsided and ap- 
petite returned, animal appeared normal ex- 
cept for the position of the head and re- 
mained so until slaughtered some 8 weeks later, 
for food. 

At the time of slaughter the head was ex- 
amined and a chronic suppurative otitis me- 
dia complicated with chronic suppurative 
mastoiditis of the right mastoid process was 
found. While this animal was not completely 
and permanently relieved we believe fatal 
complications were aborted and the animal 
was permitted to feed out for the market. 





stages before such complications occurred. 
With this in mind we have had opportunity 
to study the condition in various stages of de- 
velopment and have observed the following 
types: 

1. The acute non-suppurative type. 

2. Acute suppurative type with and without 

complications. 

3. The chronic suppurative ‘type with and 

without complications. 

These conditions have been observed involv- 
ing either one ear or both. The bilateral cases 
do not, as a rule, present the pathognomonic 
symptoms of the unilateral cases and require a 
little closer observation to diagnose. (See Fig. 
2 No. 4). 

I. THE ACUTE NON-SUPPURATIVE 

TYPE 
Etiology and Pathology 

We believe that in the majority of cases the 
exciting cause is an acute nasal catarrh with 
an extension of the inflammation to the eus- 
tachian tube or its postnasal orifice- causing a 
swelling of the tubal mucous mémbrane; there- 
by obstructing the tube and converting the 
middle ear into a closed cavity. According to 
W. T. N. MacKinnon in the “Clinical Medi- 
cine”, December, 1922, “the air within the mid- 
dle ear is absorbed and an exudation of serous 
fluid into the cavity, occurs.” At any rate, 
we find some of these early cases where a serous 
fluid only is found during the operation and we 
have been unable to demonstrate the presence 
of organisms either by inoculating tubes or by 
microscopic examination. In two herds where 
I recently observed this condition the owner 
stated that the herds had passed through an 
attack of “Flu” just previous to the develop- 
ment of this condition. 

Symptoms: 

In this type of the disease affecting one ear 
only, the principal symptoms are holding the 
head tilted to one side with the affected ear 
down and drooped. In very severe cases the 
animal may walk in a circle with the affected 
ear toward the inside of the circle. If this 
condition exists for any length of time un- 
treated it usually becomes infected, thereby 
changing to the acute or chronic suppurative 
type. 

II. ACUTE SUPPURATIVE TYPE 

Fig. 3. This animal, according to the his- 
tory, held its head tilted for about six wecks, 
then went off feed and was presented for treat- 
ment. At this time the temperature was 106 
degrees, the animal was off feed, and the base 
of the ear was hyperemic and sensitive. Diag- 
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nosis—acute suppurative otitis media, the ter- 
mination of a chronic otitis media. The tym- 
panic membrane was punctured and the mid- 
dle ear flushed, but we were unable to es- 
tablish drainage through the eustachian tube. 
The temperature subsided and appetite re- 
turned, after which the animal appeared nor- 
mal except for the position of the head and 
remained so until slaughtered some eight weeks 
later, for food. At the time of slaughter the 
head was examined and a chronic suppurative 
otitis media complicated with chronic suppur- 
ative mastoiditis of the right mastoid process 
was found. While this animal was not com- 
pletely and permanently relieved we believe 
fatal complications were aborted and the ani- 
mal was permitted to feed out for the market. 


The acute suppurative type may occur 
secondary to the acute non-suppurative type 
or the infection may be primary, gaining en- 
trance usually by way of the eustachain tube, 
but may, in rare instances, become infected 
through the external auditory canal and tym- 
panic membrane. 


Symptoms 


It is usually ushered in with a loss of appe- 
tite and an elevation of the temperature sometimes 
to 106 degrees Fahrenheit. The affected ear is 
drooped and if unilateral the head is tilted 
to one side with the affected ear down. The 
animal is depressed, dull and may walk or 
trot in a circle. Pain, sometimes quite acute, 
is manifested when pressure is placed about 
the base of the ear. If this condition is bilateral 
the head is extended with the nose close to 
the ground; the animal may walk or trot in 
this position, showing uncertainty of gait, 
dizziness, or may go in a circle in either direc- 
tion. Sometimes they do not move but lie 
around markedly depressed and off feed. 


Our experience with this type of the disease 
has been that unless treated at once serious 
complications, such as symptoms of general- 
ized intoxication and pneumonia may present 





themselves, sometimes within 48 hours—death 
resulting shortly thereafter. Upon post mor- 
tem examination of such complicated cases 
symptoms of septicemia and pneumonia with 
metastatic abscesses in the lungs may be ob- 
served. In addition an acute suppurative in- 
fammation of the middle ear and eustachian 
tube may exist as well as an acute or chronic 
thinitis, the mucous membrane of the nasal 
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cavity even being gangrenous in some cases. 
The tonsils may be badly inflamed and the 


Otitis Media in a Calf (Right) 





Fig. 4. History—December 10,.1922, own- 
er noticed calf having difficulty breathing and 


having a nasal discharge. Two days later 
noticed discharge from right ear. These 
symptoms became worse and the calf was 
brought to the hospital for treatment. Breath- 
ing was so labored that a trachea tube was 
placed in the trachea. The auditory canal 
was cleansed and the tympanic membrane 
found to be ruptured so that we could force 
antiseptic solution through into the pharynx 
and out through the nostrils. This treatment 
was repeated daily for a few days until the 
discharge ceased. The nasal cavities were 
also flushed daily. Animal sent home Decem- 
ber 26. Report February 24, 1923, animal in 
good condition and no recurrence of any dis- 
charge. 


crypts contain pus. The kidneys and mucous 
membrane of the bladder may show petechiae. 
The petrous portion of the temporal bone may 
be slightly or quite noticeably movable and 
the mastoid cells may be somewhat involved. 
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III. THE CHRONIC SUPPURATIVE 
TYPE 


Chronic suppurative otitis media without 
complications shows about the same symp- 
toms as the other types except in a milder 
form and tends to run a longer course. The 
animal may not show any loss of appetite and 
remain in good condition. Upon post mortem 
the middle ear is found to contain a purulent 
material, probably caseated and the mucous 
membrane of the middle ear and eustachian 


Otitis Media (Left) 























Fig. 5. Chronic suppurative otitis media. 
Left ear affected. Head slightly tilted and ear 
of affected side drooped. 


tube thickened. Rhinitis and tonsilitis may or 
may not be present. This chronic type may 
become acute at any time as shown by the 
record of the animal in Fig. 3. 

If the inflammation extends to adjacent 
structures such as the mastoid cells, temporal 
bone or internal ear, we then have the chronic 
suppurative type with complications. Fig. 6 il- 
lustrates a case of chronic suppurative otitis 
media of the left ear with complications. Note 
the position of the head. and the difference in 
attitude of the ears, as well as the poor general 
condition. (See also Fig. 2). 


Symptoms 


The symptoms and pathological lesions in 
general are somewhat similar to those already 
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described. However, the animal presents an 
unthrifty condition and the mastoid cells of the 
mastoid process may be completely destroyed, 
converting the mastoid process into a cavity 
filled with pus. If the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone is undermined and _ loosened, 
allowing the entrance of infection to the cran- 
ial cavity symptoms of meningitis are then 
observed. Fig. 7—Dog, left ear affected, com- 
plicated with suppurative mastoiditis and men- 
ingitis as shown by post mortem examination. 
If abscess formation occurs in this region, 
poducing pressure upon the medulla, unilat- 
eral paralysis follows. In this case the animal 
goes down upon its side and apparently is 
unable to lie upon the opposite side. The in- 
fection may also pass through the internal ear, 
along the auditory nerve producing cerebellar 
abscess. Perhaps internal ear complications 
are responsible for some cases running in 
circles. 








In addition to clinical observations the 
pathology department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture has autopsy reports cov- 
ering 11 cases which may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 


Suppurative inflammation of middle ear 


ge Re 15 
Brain abscess—cerebellar .............. 1 

os i NES 55. 6 Sew sss 8 
yg ae a a 3 
ge LT a ne 1 
SAO BOGE Gui s5sas Aesecbadenes... 4 
RN Pts hess 6 as nessa wes. 2 
Petechiae on the kidneys............... zo 
Cloudy swelling of the kidneys.....:... 3 
Cloudy swelling of the liver............ 2 
Cloudy swelling of the heart........... 1 
Discharge from the external ear........ 1 


A case which had a history of running in cir- 
cles one day and found dead the next, upon 
post mortem showed a cerebritis and ventricu- 
litis, the infection having gained entrance by 
way of the olfactory tract. 


Bacteriological Study 


Bacteriological report: A pure culture of a 
gram positive short chained streptococcus was 
obtained during an operation upon a pig affected 
with an attack of acute otitis media. This or- 
ganism in conjunction with staphlococci and 
pyocyaneus organisms has been found in sev- 
eral other cases examined. 


TREATMENT 
The treatment is most effective in the early 
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stages of the disease or at least while the in- 
flammation is confined to the Eustachian tube 
and middle ear. From my own experience 
with these cases I believe we can expect a 
permanent cure. 

In the pig it is often difficult and probably 
impossible to definitely decide from a physical 
examination whether you are dealing with a 
simple otitis media or one complicated with a 
mastoiditis since you cannot palpate the mas- 
toid process to any advantage. For the same 
reason, opening this process for drainage seems 
practically impossible in this species. I have 
been using the same treatment for these con- 
ditions in the pig and believe where the mas- 
toid process is involved the condition may be 
so relieved as to permit’ the animal to be 
prepared for slaughter. (Fig. 3). 

In the dog and the cat the mastoid processes 
are accessible both for palpation and opera- 


Chronic Suppurative Otitis Media 


Fig. 6. Chronic suppurative otitis media 
with complications, Left ear affected. Note 
position of head and difference in attitude of 
ears. 


tion. This fact aids materially in differen- 
tiating between simple and complicated cases 
in these species. 

When the infection has reached the cranial 
cavity treatment is of no avail. 

The tubular portion of the external auditory 
canal of the pig begins at the inferior angle of 
union of the lateral and medial borders of the 
external ear and extends downward, inward 
and forward to the position of the tympanic 


membrane, a depth of 3 to 4 inches in the aver- 
age pig weighing 100 to 200 pounds. The middle 
ear is a relatively small cavity lined with mu- 
cous membrane which is a continuation of the 


Otitis Media in a Dog (Left) 


Fig. 7. Dog, left ear affected, complicated 
with suppurative mastoiditis and meningitis 
as shown by postmortem examination. 


mucous membrane lining the Eustachian tube. 
The tympanic cavity (or middle ear) contain 
the ossicles and communicates with the pharynx 
through the eustachian tube. 

Fig. 9. This is a schematic drawing of a 
section of a pig’s head showing the relation of 
the external auditory canal A; the tympanic 
membrane B; and the Eustachian tube C. The 
object to be obtained in treating this condi- 
tion consists of overcoming the inflammation 
of the middle ear and Eustachian tube and 
thereby re-establishing free communication be- 
tween the pharynx and middle ear. It is also 
very important to relieve nasal and post nasal 
inflammatory processes. 

By puncturing the tympanic membrane the middle 
ear is thereby relieved of pressure and may be 
partially cleansed with warm antiseptic solu- 
tion. For puncturing the tympanic membrane, 
a slender flexible instrument about six inches 
in length has been found to be most suitable. 
Since at the present time such an instrument is 
not to be found on the market we are using a 
hack saw blade. I find the saw teeth to be a 
great advantage in that they make secure a 
film of cotton used in drying and cleansing the 
auditory canal and middle ear and also in anaes- 
thetizing the tympanum. I therefore prefer having 
at least two saw blades prepared for the oper- 
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Chronic Suppurative Otitis Media (Right) 


Fig. 8. Chronic suppurative otitis media in- 
volving the right ear, complicated with sup- 
purative mastoiditis. Under treatment at pres- 
ent time. Since this picture was taken Dr. 
Covault has punctured the tympanum and 
opened the mastoid process. 





ation. The external auditory canal is thor- 
oughly cleansed and dried. I sometimes apply 
phenol 10% in glycerin for several hours be- 
fore operating in order to thoroughly prepare 
the field. An instrument carrying a film of 
cotton saturated with a few drops of anaesthetic 
is advanced to the tympanic membrane and 
left in position for about five minutes. The 
anaesthetic used consists of the following form- 
ula: Equal parts of cocain crystals, menthol 
crystals and phenol crystals mixed together 
and allowed to stand a few minutes until a 
syrupy solution is formed. The plain instru- 
ment is now advanced to the tympanum which 
offers a certain characteristic resistance. By 
applying slight pressure you overcome this re- 
sistance and the instrument enters the middle 
ear and then meets firm resistance by striking 
the medial wall. 

To the Editor: I want to compliment you on 
your interesting publication. I am a new sub- 
scriber and after reading it three months I 
wonder how I have ever done without it. My 
family reads it with as much interest as I do 
myself.—Z. T. N. 

To the Editor: Please find enclosed $8.00 for 
two years’ subscription, and send me a copy of 
the January issue. It either did not come or has 
been mislaid. I can not afford to miss a single 
issue, as each one contains so much useful and 
timely information. It may be a surprise to you 
but of all the periodicals we take and buy at the 
news stands there is none that is looked for by 
my family like VeTerrnary Mepicine.—C. H. J., 
ra. 

















Fig. 9. Schematic drawing of a section 
auditory canal (A) tympanic membrane (B) and eustachian tube C. 


of the pig’s head showing relation of external 
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Before cleansing the middle ear cavity with 
antiseptic, the head and particularly the nos- 
trils are lowered so as to supply better drain- 
age and avoid complications. 

A two ounce dose syringe, with slender plun- 
ger is very. convenient for injecting solutions 
into the ear. Sometimes repeated injections 
are necessary before the solution passes out 
through the nostrils unless considerable press- 
ure is used. Pressure is avoided in human 
surgery because of the danger of spreading the 
infection into the mastoid cells. I find I get 
best results by using Bipp and if necessary, ap- 
plying a little pressure. Bipp as recommended 
by Rutherford Morison in his Bipp treatment 
of war wounds consists of the following in- 
gredients: 
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WUROOM ios cde anne Ragen 2 ozs. 
Bismuth subnitrate ............. 1 oz. 
Liguid paraffin’: ........... 1 liquid oz. 


The amount of the liquid paraffin varies ac- 
cording to the consistency desired, that is liquid 
or paste. For use in these cases we use suf- 
ficient stanolax to produce a liquid of proper 
consistency for use in a syringe. 

Very few treatments seem to be necessary 
especially in the early stages of this condition. 
When free drainage is established through the 
eustachian tube I believe treatment can be safely 
discontinued. 

*Presented at the Conference for Veterinarians held 
at Ames, Iowa, ven 19, 1923, and also at the 


Missouri Valley Veterinary Association Meeting at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, February 12-14, 1923. 





The Methods and Technic of 


Administering 


Anthelmintics 


By Maurice C. Hall, Associate Editor 


HE method of administering drugs is a 
matter of considerable practical impor- 


tance. Much of the veterinarian’s success de- 
pends on the ease with which he can admin- 
ister a drug, and there is often a marked 
difference between the young inexperienced 
man and the older experienced man in 
the readiness with which they solve the prob- 
lems of treatment presented by refractory 
patients. The inept manner of the beginner 
creates an unfavorable impression on the client 
and contrasts unfavorably with the skill of the 
practised man accustomed to handling ani- 
mals. Familiarity with animals and with 
methods of handling them is, like many other 
things, best acquired in childhood, and the 
boy who is raised with horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, dogs, cats and poultry becomes the man 
who finds the administration of drugs an easy 
matter, as a rule. Owing to the nature of the 
drugs used in anthelmintic medication, the 
common necessity for fasting in connection 
with the treatment, and for other reasons, re- 
sort to the administration of drugs by the 
hypodermic needle or in feed, and similar easy 
methods of administering treatment are not 
feasible or are usually not feasible. This sub- 
ject appears, therefore, to warrant some special 
consideration. It is discussed here with refer- 
ence to the animals to be treated. 


HORSE 


It-is not an uncommon practice to adminis- 
ter anthelmintics in feed to horses. However, 
the results obtained with drugs which are com- 
monly administered in this way are not very 
satisfactory. Hall, Wilson and Wigdor’ re- 
ported a series of critical tests on horses with 
various anthelmintics, including, among other 
things, tests of tartar emetic and of iron sul- 
phate administered in the feed. These drugs 
are often recommended for administration in 
this manner. 

One horse was given 2 drams of iron sul- 
phate in a mash daily for 7 days; it passed 
4 cylicostomes, postmortem it had 288 cylicos- 
tomes, 80 Strongylus and 3 pinworms. An- 
other horse was given 14 doses of iron sul- 
phate, in amounts of 4 drams to a dose, in a 
medicated mash over a period of 12 days; it 
passed 3 cylicostomes; it was then put on a 
chenopodium treatment which removed all the 
cylicostomes (1242), 95 per cent of the Strong- 
ylus (78 out of 82) and 25 per cent of the 
ascarids (1 out of 4). (The papers in question 
do ‘not clearly bring out the fact that the 
ascarid passed after chenopodium and not after 
iron sulphate.) Another horse was given 2 
drams of tartar emetic in a mash daily for 5 
days; it passed 10 cylicostomes, 1 Strongylus, 
1 pinworm, and 1 ascarid; postmortem it had 
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5474 cylicostomes, 312 Strongylus and 11 asca- 
rids; the small intestine showed numerous 
petechiae and ecchymoses which were appar- 
ently due to the drug. 

These experiments indicate clearly that iron 
sulphate or tartar emetic given in a mash for 
several days in the amounts stated are quite 
ineffective against cylicostomes, Strongylus 
and ascarids. Iron sulphate is also ineffective 
against pinworms and the efficacy shown by 
tartar emetic against pinworms does not war- 
rant its use in view of the lesions caused by 
this drug and the greater efficacy shown 
against pinworms and is therefore the drug of 
choice for removing worms from the large 
intestine of the horse. 


Carbon Bisulphid and Chenopodium 


The two drugs which are most effective in 
removing worms and other parasites from the 
digestive tract of the horse are carbon bi- 
sulphid, which will remove all or practically 
all of the ascarids and bots, and chenopodium, 
which will remove all or practically all of the 
cylicostomes, Strongylus and pinworms from 
the large intestine. These drugs should be ad- 
ministered in capsules. It is hardly necessary 
to tell veterinarians how to administer cap- 
sules to horses. Some prefer the balling gun, 
which is a very satisfactory instrument if prop- 
erly used and which affords safety to the op- 
erator from injury to the hands. Others pre- 
fer to give a capsule by hand, and veterinarians 
in general are familiar with the necessity for 
holding the hand with the thumb up instead of 
with the palm down in order to avoid injury 
from the animal’s teeth. Skill with the balling 
gun or hand is largely a matter of practice, and 
either method is satisfactory with a skilled 
operator. 


Purgation After Administration 


No purgation is necessary or advisable after 
carbon bisulphid, but it is advisable and de- 
sirable after chenopodium. Hall, Wilson and 
Wigdor used a quart of castor oil by drench 
after chenopodium. Drenching is regarded as 
rather risky business, but the safety factor in 
drenching is largely dependent on the time 
element. Haste is inadvisable, and if drench- 
ing is done leisurely, it is usually a compara- 
tively safe procedure. Wright prefers an aloes 


ball to linseed oil; this ball may be given with 
the balling gun or by hand. 

The use of the stomach tube is one solution 
of the drenching problem, and appears to be 
especially indicated in infestation with stomach 
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worms, Habronema spp., the worms being re- 
moved by anthelmintic lavage. 
CATTLE 
In the writer’s limited experience in admin- 
istering anthelmintics to cattle it is not par- 
ticularly difficult to give anthelmintics to them 
by stomach tube or by drench, or in capsules 
by means of the balling gun, but the few ex- 
periments along this line have not suggested 
any niceties of technic that deserve mention. 
SHEEP 
Experience shows that it is a simple matter 
to drench sheep with most anthelmintics, such 
as the copper sulphate solution, and with suit- 
able apparatus these animals may be thus 
treated at the rate of 50 to 100 an hour. 
Drench Carefully, Preferably With Tube 
Too much haste is, of course, inadvisable in 
drenching sheep as in drenching horses. If 
such volatile drugs as gasoline are used the 
danger is much greater, as sheep fight against 
drenching with gasoline and this often results 
in the gasoline getting into the lungs with 
serious results. In drenching a metal tube is 
usually inserted in the mouth, this tube being 
either the end portion of a funnel, rubber tube 
and metal tube arrangement, or a dose syringe, 
or some similar arrangement for drenching. 
A hard rubber tube is unsatisfactory as sheep 
or cattle have little difficulty in breaking hard 
rubber by chewing on it. It is advisable to 
move the metal tube about in the mouth as 
this seems to facilitate or stimulate swallow- 
ing on the part of the animal being treated. 
The ease with which sheep may be drenched 
seems to render the use of a stomach tube un- 
necessary for dosing. 
Give Capsules With Balling Gun 
The administration of capsules to sheep ap- 
pears to be a simple matter if a balling gun is 
used. The mouth of a sheep is too small to 
permit of the technic that is used in balling a 
horse by hand and the structure of the molars 
and shape and size of the mouth is such that 
the technic used in giving a capsule to a dog 
by hand is unsatisfactory and will usually re- 
sult in injury to the hand. 
SWINE 
The administration of anthelmintics to swine 
is a difficult matter. These animals are hard 
to restrain, annoyingly noisy, and have a 
powerful bite. © 
Hold Mouth Open by Looping Each Jaw 
In drenching them it is a common practice 
to hold the mouth open by means of two loops, 
one about the lower jaw and one about the 
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upper jaw. The loops are made of various 
things, but the use of wire seems inadvisable 
and cruel as it commonly results in injury to 
the gums or teeth. Even small rope has the 
same objection and it seems advisable to use 
rather large rope or loops of rubber hose. A 
speculum of some type is often used. Metal 
tubes used in drenching swine must be strong, 
as swine will crush small metal tubes between 
the teeth. 





Other Methods 

Numerous drenching methods have been ad- 
vocated and used, including the use of a rubber 
hose which the animal is allowed to chew as 
the drench is poured down it, or the use of an 
old boot from which the toe has been cut, the 
toe part being put in the mouth for the ani- 
mal to chew while the drench is poured in the 
upper portion of the boot. 





Balling Hogs 

Capsules should be given to swine by means 
of a balling gun, as the bite of these animals 
is too severe to permit of risking the hand. 
In using the balling gun it is customary to 
hold the mouth open by means of loops or 
a speculum. The danger incident to adminis- 
tering capsules to swine has been pointed out 
frequently of late years and most veterinarians 
are familiar with the fact that a capsule must 
not be placed high enough to enter the retro- 
pharyngeal recess or low enough to enter the 
larynx (Fig. 1), and that failure to insert the 
capsule well back frequently results in the 
animal spitting out the capsule at the first op- 
portunity after it is released. 


Feed Mechanically Protects Worms 

As a result of the difficulties in drenching 
swine or giving them capsules, there is a per- 
sistent demand for an anthelmintic that can 
be given to swine in feed with satisfactory re- 
sults. Such a procedure may be developed 
or may exist at present, but the writer is not 
familiar with anything of the sort and all our 
experience up to the present indicates that the 
feed. dilutes and mechanically protects the 
worms, and that the amounts ingested vary 
too greatly with different animals to ensure 
either safety on one hand or efficacy on the 
other. However, it may prove advantageous 
to give saline purgatives to swine in a light 
soft feed two or three hours after anthelmintic 
treatment, and this method of obtaining pur- 
gation is being used by seme veterinarians. 

The Stomach Tube Seems Satisfactory 

One solution of the’problem of administering 
anthelmintics to swine isthe usé of the stom- 
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ach tube, and -some practising veterinarians 
state that this is a feasible. and satisfactory 
method of treating them. The writer. finds 
that this method seems quite satisfactory and 
not unduly wasteful of time if one considers 
the danger in the use of capsules and the 
waste of time and drugs and the uncertainty 
as to dose administered in drenching. A tube 
the size of a horse catheter may be used for 
animals of moderate.and large size, the mouth 
being held open with a speculum or with loops. 

















Fig. 1. Vertical section through the median longi- 
tudinal line of a swine’s head, showing the median 
on eal recess, a pocket about 1.5 inches long. 

rom Hall, 1920, after Sisson, 


DOGS 


The adminstration of drenches to dogs 
seems to present little difficulty as a rule, but 
many veterinarians have difficulty in adminis- 
tering capsules to dogs. The writer’s famil- 
iarity with dogs as a boy who always owned a 
dog and his subsequent experience in the treat- 
ment of hundreds of experiment dogs has led 
him to formulate certain opinions in regard to 
the method of giving capsules to these ani- 
mals. 


Balling Gun Method Feasible. 


It is quite feasible to give capsules to the 
dog by means of a balling gun, but out of 
hundreds of dogs treated, these dogs being 
unselected animals obtained from various dog 
pounds, it is necessary to resort to the balling 
gun in the case of less than one animal in a 
hundred. 


More Tractable Away From Home 


One aid to dosing in the case of a dog is 
to get the animal off his home grounds and 
in an unusual and unfamiliar environment. The 
dog in his own home may regard the veter- 
inarian as an intruder and trespasser; in the 
veterinarian’s office or hospital the dog seems 
to commonly regard himself as the intruder 
and trespasser. For most dogs, though not 
all, it is an advantage to have them at your 
office or hospital. An additional advantage 
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may be gained by putting the dog on a table 
to treat it. The dog is accustomed to life at 
a plane somewhere near the level of a person’s 
knees and ‘is not at ease when elevated to a 
position near the level of the human chest or 
head. Such a position places him at a disad- 
vantage and he is usually willing to submit to 
anything you propose. 
Dog Knows the Timorous 

To get the best results one must not be 
afraid of dogs or an occasional bite. In your 
own mind you should feel that the procedure 
of treatment is a commonplace matter to which 
no dog can take exception and to which your 
patient is not going to take exception. If you 
have this mental attitude, the dog will accept 
it as correct more than ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred. If you are afraid of the dog 
or doubtful of what you are going to do, the 
dog will usually realize this and instead of 
being unafraid or only mildly apprehensive of 
your proceedings, he will be frightened and 
may take measures accordingly. 

Method of Giving Capsules 

The writer’s method of giving capsules is as 
follows: The capsules are prepared and placed 
on a table or in a shallow bowl on the table. 
The dog is put on the table and held by the 
upper jaw with the left hand if no assistance 
is available for restraint. Assistance is usually 
unnecessary anyway. A capsule is picked up 
between the index and middle fingers and 
these two fingers are pushed along the top of 
the mouth and well down the throat, the 
thumb being outside of the mouth on one side 
and the ring finger and little finger outside of 
the other side of the mouth. As soon as the 
capsule is well down the throat, the middle 
finger is slipped behind the capsule and the 
capsule pushed as far as it will go, a procedure 
which ensures that the capsule will be swal- 
lowed. If additional capsules are to be given, 
the hand is wiped on a towel to rid it of saliva 
which would make a capsule slippery and give 
an insecure grip on it. The entire procedure 
is governed by the sense of touch and can be 
carried out with the eyes shut as well as with 
the eyes open—perhaps better. In the case 
of those dogs which have a short stop, such 
as Boston bull terriers, the soft palate will 
often present an obstacle. the tips of the fin- 
gers catching in it, and it is necessary to care- 
fully slip the fingers under this. 

As to Biting Dogs Differ from Foxes 

The outstanding objection to this method 
of treatment is that the dog may bite. In 


this connection certain things appear to be 
true. For one thing, a dog, contrary to what 
is said to be true of a fox, will almost never 
bite a hand that is inserted in his mouth. It 
is necessary to use a balling gun in giving 
capsules to foxes after they are 6 weeks old, 
as an older fox will seize and hold a hand if 
it is placed in the fox’s mouth. A dog wants 
to do his own biting, making the preliminary 
attack by seizing the hand. If a hand is 
pushed in his mouth, a dog’s first instinct is 
to get rid of it. Even with vicious dogs, if 
the hand is slipped around the side of the 
head and shoved boldly into the mouth, the dog 
does not bite it but attempts to get away from 
it or get it out. 

Scratches from Sharp Teeth a Danger 

Injury to the hand is usually confined to 
scratches from small dogs having fine, needle- 
like teeth. There is also the danger from 
rabies. This is a real danger. If the véteri- 
narian regards it as present in any or all cases 
it is a sufficient reason for using the balling 
gun. However, there are always risks in vet- 
erinary practice and we come to take some of 
them as a matter of course. 

There should be no danger of getting cap- 
sules in the trachea when they are given with 
the fingers; there is danger of this in using the 
balling gun and some foxes are killed in this 
way. 

The Stomach Tube Has Advantages 

It is an easy matter to pass a stomach tube 
in the dog. A form of speculum which is 
commonly used consists of a piece of wood of 
a size suitable for the size of the dog to be 
treated, with a hole large enough to permit 
the passage of the tube bored through the 
middle of the piece, and with the ends of the 
piece rounded to make a grip for the hands 
on each side of the mouth. More elaborate 
metal speculums of various types may be pur- 
chased from commercial houses. One advan- 
tage of the stomach tube in dosing dogs is that 
the animal does not taste the drug and is less 
disposed to vomit after the administration of 
some unpalatable substances. 


POULTRY 


Mass Treatment 
The relatively small value of individual birds 
and the large number commonly present: has 
given the subject of mass treatments, as op- 
posed to individual treatments with anthel- 
mintics, a greater amount of interest and at- 
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tention in connection with treatments for poul- 
try than in connection with treatments for 
other kinds of animals. As a result there have 
been developed such methods as the use of a 
tobacco infusion in the feed for the removal of 
roundworms from the small intestine, and the 
subsequent modification of this method in the 
use of tobacco dust in the feed for a consid- 
erable period of time. In the same way, a 
small amount of lye added to a cooked mix- 
ture of wheat and oats has been proposed for 
the treatment of tapeworm infestations in 
poultry. 


Individual Treatments 


For individual treatments, birds may be 
drenched by means of a medicine dropper or 
drugs may be given by means of a stomach 
tube, a small human catheter serving as a tube. 
Dr. Bernard Gallagher tells me that a glass 
funnel or a pipette, with or without a rub- 
ber bulb, may be used to give drugs to fowls, 
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the stem of the funnel or the pipette being 
passed to the crop or part way down the 
esophagus. 

Capsules may be given with the aid of a 
pair of round-tipped, blunt dissecting forceps. 
According to Dr. Gallagher, quite large cap- 
sules may be given to birds, but it is necessary 
to push these down the esophagus, preferably 
by means of a rubber tube. He also admin- 
isters some drugs by means of an injection 
directly to the crop through the skin, using 
a hypodermic syringe, a method which has 
been reported by Ward and Gallagher in con- 
nection with the administration of turpentine 
as an anthelmintic. Rectal injections are easily 
administered by means of an infant’s-size hard 
rubber syringe, the tip of the syringe being 
passed along the floor of the cloaca. The ovi- 
duct opens on the side of the cloaca and there 
is practically no danger of entering it. Rectal 
injections have been found effective in remov- 
ing cecum worms. 





Some Points in 


Cattle Practice* 


By Jos. T. Alston, Tupelo, Miss. 


I will not confine myself to the subject as 
strictly as was probably intended, but will men- 
tion a few of the diseases and conditions I have 
observed and treated. 


INDIGESTION 

There are two general forms of indigestion to 
which your attention is called. 

First, impaction of the rumen and allied con- 
ditions that cannot be properly diagnosed as im- 
paction, but in which there is evidence that leads 
to the belief that one or more of the compart- 
ments of the cow’s stomach are not functioning 
properly. True impaction of the rumen is usually 
easily diagnosed. The others present a variable 
chain of symptoms, and I think most veterina- 
rians, like myself, are in the dark when it comes 
to making a positive diagnosis as to their exact 
nature. 

Syndromes Vague 

The cow may stand around, slightly stupid, re- 
fusing to eat, the most careful examination failing 
to disclose anything definite as to the 
nature of the disease. There are other cases in 
which there are unmistakable signs of sickness. She 
stands about with ears dropped, refusing to eat, 
and presents a general, listless appearance. We 
see other cases in which there are signs of sore- 
ness in moving. She has a “tucked-up” abdomen 
when standing, grunts occasionally, and some- 





times with every breath. In all these conditions 
the bowels are usually normal, though their ac- 
tion may be a little loose, at times, constipated. 
A slight tympanic condition of the rumen is 
sometimes observed; peristalsis is rarely absent, 
though more or less feeble; temperature is either 
normal or sub-normal. 


By a process of elimination, the veterinarian’s 
experience and observation lead him to the con- 
clusion that the trouble lies in the rumen or the 
other compartments. 


Treatments Favored 


The treatment that I employ is about the same 
as for impaction of the rumen. It resolves itself 
into stimulation of the intestinal tract and nervous 
system. If the cow is still strong, I give a full 
saline cathartic. If weak, the shock of a full 
dose of saline is too great; a quart of raw lin- 
seed oil should be used instead. If the nature 
of the trouble seems to be serious and the cow 
is not very perceptibly weakened, a full dose of 
saline may be employed and followed by a quart 
of oil. 

Further treatment consists in stimulation with 
nux vomica. Turpentine is sometimes used as 


an adjunct for its stimulating effect on the rumen, 
but the nux vomica is the drug in which I have 
faith. 


If the case is serious the drug is pushed 
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to its full effect. Bovines takes large doses of 
the drug with safety, from two to four drams 
being given every three hours, depending on the 
size of the cow. 


I believe the cow’s nervous system is the most 
poorly developed part of her physical being. In 
sickness it seems to be the first part to give way. 
The object in these digestive disorders is to 
arouse the cow’s nervous system. We are sur- 
prised at the results, even in what seems a hope- 
less case. 


Barium Chlorid Not Recommended 


Barium chlorid and tartar emetic given together 
are drugs heralded in the treatment of stomach 
troubles of cattle. I have not been rewarded 
with results from their use as would seem to be 
warranted by the experience of others. I prefer 
the treatment directed toward the stimulation of 
the nervous system and encouraging elimination 
in dealing with the digestive maladies of cattle. 
Stimulate the cow’s lethargic nervous system and 
her powerful digestive muscles will usually do 
their work if there is a chance. 


The Acute Forms 
The other general digestive disturbance indi- 
cated above is of a decidedly acute nature, caused 
by overfeeding on concentrated high protein sub- 
stances, consuming damaged feeds, or eating ir- 
ritating substances. 


To be brief, I shall describe two cases in this 
class and give treatment and results obtained. A 
small Jersey cow had gorged on cottonseed meal 
and damaged corn. She was down, could not be 
induced to rise and seemed to be completely ex- 
hausted. Severe diarrhea had resulted, but this 
had been checked. From exhaustion of strength, 
peristalsis was absent, and the temperature far 
below normal. Treatment was thought useless, 
but as we were leaving the cow rose and man- 
aged, with the assistance of several men, to stag- 
ger to the shed. Treatment was insisted upon 
as the cow was valuable. A quart of oil was 
given, two drams of fluidextract of nux vomica 
was prescribed to be given every two and a half 
hours, and a half gallon of thick flour gruel every 
two hours. She was feeding on hay in twenty- 
four hours. 


Another case similar to the above: Severe 
intestinal irritation had resulted from drinking 
an irritating dipping-vat solution. The- cow was 
prostrate, suffering extreme pain, unable to rise, 
and a profuse, bloody diarrhea was in evidence. 
The same treatment as above was _ instituted, 
with the same unusual results. I ascribe the 








remarkable results to the use of the flour gruel 
as an adjunct to the oil and stimulating treat- 
ment. The point I desire to bring out, is that 
splendid results have been obtained from the use 
of flour gruel in treating several intestinal irri- 
tation. 


“DOWNERS” 


Occasionally I am called to see a cow that is 
just down, and, without any apparent cause, can’t 
get up. We see this condition immediately follow- 
ing calving, sometimes one or two months before 
calving, and occasionally when the cow is not 
bred or calving time is remote. The patient seems 
to be in perfect health in every way, is hearty, 
ruminates normally, has no fever, and, in fact, 
the entire system is apparently in a normal state. 

Some cases can rise normally on the hind limbs 
but cannot straighten the fore limbs under body 
even with assistance. Others cannot rise be- 
hind, some cannot use either fore or hind limbs 
to advantage and still others seem to be weak 
in the muscles of the back. Some recover with- 
out treatment, some respond in from one to 
seven days’ treatment with fluidextract of nux 
vomica, pushed to effect, and others never re- 
cover in spite of any treatment. 

Magic Effect of a Dose of Strychnin 

A case of this nature was a cow that had been 
down for three weeks in open field. She was 
healthy in every way, but was unable to rise. 
To the credit of this particular cow, she would 
try to rise every time she was urged. The as- 
sistance of several men failed to enable her to 
stand, even. though she tried desperately to assist 
herself and was lifted high enough to assume the 
standing position without any effort on her part 
to rise up herself. A half grain of strychnin 
was given after warning the owner of any dis- 
astrous effects that might result. The cow rose 
unassisted in about fifteen minutes, walked a 
mile home, and remained well. 


Believes Many Cases Nervous in Origin 

There is, in my opinion, quite an array of 
diseases in cattle due to improper or weakened 
functioning power of the cow’s nervous system. 
In fact, I wonder if many so-called digestive dis- 
orders cannot be attributed to a disordered or 
impaired nervous system. For instance, a cow 
shortly after calving refuses to eat, and does not 
do well. Possibly she is not her original self 
during the entire period of lactation. Examine 
her as you may and nothing special can be found. 
These cases are usually thought to be some diges- 
tive disturbance of an indefinable nature. I think 
better judgment is displayed when the nerves are 
incriminated. 
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Furthermore, an extended proof could be giv- 
en in support of my belief that the cow is pe- 
culiarly susceptible to nervous disorders but fear- 
ing that this paper is already getting tiresome, I 
will pass on to some troubles that may be cured 
by surgical means. 

Rumenotomy 

Rumenotomy, in my opinion, is of little use 
as a relief for impaction. The operation itself 
is easily performed, and usually attended with 
little danger, and if carefully done, complications 
need not be greatly feared. While it cannot be 
denied that the operation for the relief of im- 
paction is frequently successful, I do not ordinar- 
ily regard impaction of the rumen as an unusually 
grave condition. It is nearly always curable by 
medicinal treatment, and I think the operation 
is generally superfluous. Equally grave cases 
of impaction in my practice have been relieved 
by medical means. 

SELF-SUCKING COWS 

The vicious habit is broken by a simple opera- 
tion on the tongue, that I shall try to give in 
as few words as possible. 

The cow may be cast and secured, although 
the operation can be performed in a standing 
position, by employing a local anesthetic, which 
is advisable, as without it there is considerable 
pain. 

The Technic 

A mouth speculum is adjusted. The tongue 
is grasped and pulled well out of the mouth. A 
strong piece of tape about 2% inches wide may 
be doubled—half-hitched or looped well back 
on the tongue to assist in holding it out. A 
sharp scalpel is plunged through the tongue just 
anterior to the frenum, a quarter of an inch to 
one side of the median line, and drawn through 
the organ to tip, making sure to keep the 
incision evenly parallel to the median line. The 
object is to include the median line in the part 
of the tongue to be removed. The operation is 
completed by cutting the larger piece of the 
split tongue square off from -starting point. 

After a few days she will graze and feed as 
well as ever, and seldom resumes the habit. 
Failures to relieve this, I think, are due to not 
including the median line in part of tongue 


removed. LACTEAL FISTULA 

Lacteal or milk fistula, as the name implies, 
is the escape of milk from the udder or teats 
through an unnatural opening. 

The teat fistula is more successfully dealt with 
when the cow is dry, and the opening is in its 
chronic state, the original laceration producing 
the fistula having healed, leaving the persistent 
opening from which milk constantly drips, or 
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runs out as the teat is squared in process of 
milking, producing a nasty mess for the milker 
to contend with. 

Instruments and Technic 

The instruments needed for the operation are: 
Keen scalpel, curved scissors, one small hemo- 
stat, milk catheter, common sewing needle, and a 
half yard of small silk or silk worm gut. 

The cow is cast and firmly secured. I do this 
with an ordinary casting harness, immobilizing 
the hind legs by the figure eight method. An 
assistant holds the tail to prevent it from being 
switched over the field of operation. 

The udder and teats should be disinfected, in- 
cluding painting with iodin. The hands, cleansed 
in the process, should be kept so, as it is nec- 
essary that the operation be carried out under 
strict aseptic precautions. 

The milk catheter is placed in the natural op- 
ening to assist in holding teat and to direct the 
incision, which is made by two elliptical cuts 
around the fistula, extending out far enough to 
include all scar tissue. Make the opening about 
114 inches long and of sufficient depth to include 
a portion of the milk duct. This fresh opening 
is carefully and neatly closed with interrupted 
sutures placed less than a quarter of an inch 
apart and in depth down to milk duct. The 
sutured wound is squeezed together tightly with 
the fingers, painted over with collodion and 
snugly bandaged with adhesive tape. No after 
treatment is necessary, except to remove bandage 
and stitches in about ten days. 

This method of dealing with lacteal fistula has 
proven 100% successful in the “dry cow”. The 
same procedure applies to fresh opened wounds 
of teats. Always when possible make the melon 
slice incisions to include the entire openings, 
drawing milk with catheter until wound is healed. 
The operation on a cow giving milk whether the 
opening is fresh or of chronic duration is not 
always successful, though a fair degree of suc- 
cess is attained in some cases if great care is 
taken in draining milk after treatment. 

Hard milkers and those valve-like growths in 
or near the teat ducts are two things I would 
like to know how to relieve. 


*Read at the meeting of the — State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Jan, 8, 1923. 


Avian tuberculosis is not of the same im- 
portance as bovine tuberculosis. Nevertheless, 
it has a serious economic importance in that it 
is transmissible to swine. It is our present 


understanding that it is not transmissible to 
the human family or to cattle—Report, Mon- 
tana Livestock Sanitary Board, Vol. 1, No. 5, 
1922. 








_ pinceiaag of the vagina in cows is a 
condition met with quite frequently in 
districts where dairy or beef cattle are ex- 
tensively raised. 

It occurs during advanced pregnancy, and 
following parturition; in nymphomanic cows 
and frequently during or following estrum. 
Heifers are rarely affected. I have met with 
a few cases in heifers shortly before calving. 


Anatomical Peculiarities Which Favor Vaginal 
Prolapse 

The vagina of the cow is more readily pushed 
backward than that of any other animal because 
its broad ligaments are attached so posteriorily 
that they readily permit a posterior displace- 
ment of the vagina. Then, the vagina is more 
loosely attached by the pelvic connective tis- 
sue, and its greater part is covered with peri- 
toneum in such a way as to allow more free- 
dom of movement in any direction. 

Causes 

Infection of the vagina or uterus, or both, 
and ovarian troubles are the essential causes 
of the most troublesome cases of vaginal pro- 
lapse; high feeding, close stabling and lack 
of exercise predispose to this condition, in fact, 
it is seldom seen in cattle kept otherwise; un- 
comfortable stalls, short stalls, or those that 
slope so much that animals stand or lie with 
the posterior parts so low that the intra-pelvic 
pressure induces prolapse of the vagina. The 
intra-abdominal pressure of advanced preg- 
nancy, bloat, bulky diet, hydrops amnii, re- 
laxed condition of the pelvic organs following 
calving, are also factors to be considered. 

Infiltration of the walls of the vagina and 
surrounding conective tissue at the time of 
parturition are predisposing conditions. Cough- 
ing, urination, defecation aggravate it. 

Symptoms 

If the prolapse is just starting during ad- 
vanced pregnancy there may be noticed, when 
the animal is lying down or during the acts 
of coughing, urination or defecation, the pro- 
trusion of a reddish mass through the lips of 
the vulva, which has a tendency to disappear 
while the animal is standing at ease. 

As time goes on this mass protrudes farther, 
and becomes larger unless the case is handled 
properly from the start. Usually when the 
veterinarian gets the case the following symp- 


Prolapse of the Vagina in Cows 


By T. H. Ferguson, Lake Geneva, Wis. 





toms are in evidence: The animal is standing 
with her back arched straining more or less and 
there protrudes through the lips of the vulva 
a large red, tumor-like, mass, swollen and 
tense, it may have become soiled by litter or 
manure and it may be dark in color or bleed- 
ing from tail friction or other lacerations. His- 
tory will probably reveal. that’ the animal has 
had a slight trouble for some time, is past due 
to calf, and the aggravated state has only ex- 
isted a short time. A careful examination will 
usually reveal that the greater part of the 
vagina including the everted bladder, filled 
with urine, has prolapsed. 

Cases following parturition are usually ush- 
ered in by violent straining. There may or may 
not be a retention of the placenta. The animal 
is apparently suffering from intense irritation 
of the vagina and uterus and with each ex- 
pulsive effort the vagina and often the vaginal 
portion of the uterus is expelled through the 
vulval lips, at first partly returning to place 
between strains, later to become forced out 
and swollen to such an extent that its replace- 
ment is difficult. 

Cases that occur in nymphomanic cows and 
cows during estrum have a somewhat smaller, 
red, tumor-like mass parting the lips of the 
vulva or protruding through them. If noticed 
early the mucous membrane may be just a lit- 
tle congested, or it may be covered with a 
catarrhal exudate, later to become thickened 
and dark from exposure to the sun, insects, in- 
juries, etc. 

Treatment 

Handling prolapse of the vagina taxes the 
skill and judgment of the veterinarian about 
as much as any disease he is called upon to 
treat. To successfully cope with this condition 
our efforts should be directed at the underly- 
ing cause of each individual case. If the ani- 
mal is heavy with calf, her stomachs full of 
bulky food, and she is confined in a stall that 
favors intra-pelvic pressure, and her vagina 
has just started to prolapse, the following 
treatment will take care of her case, providing 
her vagina or uterus are not extensively in- 
fected: 

Have her placed in a comfortable stall with 
a level floor or one that the floor inclines 
slightly toward the front. Empty the stomach 
and intestinal tract by a very restricted diet, 
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reduce bulky food to a minimum, give a small 
amount of laxative concentrated food, drinking 
water several times daily, no large amount at 
any one time. If especially indicated to assist 
in quickly reducing intra-abdominal pressure 
give repeated, small doses of quick acting 
cathartics until results are obtained, or one 
large dose of a saline cathartic. Thereafter, 
constipation should be prevented by daily doses 
of mineral oil. This will keep the intestinal 
canal lubricated and thus prevent straining dur- 
ing defecation. 

Give medicinal doses of strychnin or nux- 
vomica twice daily and have the animal exer- 
cised on level ground. This invigorates the 
patient and tends to keep the organs in their 
proper relations. 


Cleaning and Replacement 

Remove all dirt and thoroughly clean the pro- 
truding mass by flooding it with clean warm 
saline solution. Use a cloth to assist in re- 
moving the filth that has become dried on it. 
Remove shreds of mucous membrane with 
the scissors; dust its entire surface with equal 
parts of iodoform and boric acid; cover with 
clean cloth; and replace carefully. See that 
the bladder is emptied; it may be necessary 
to pass a catheter. Douche the vagina with a 
non-irritating antiseptic solution, such as a 5% 
solution of therapogen ; 2% solution, of phenol; 
2% or 3% alum solution; 1% permanganate 
solution for five minutes to as much time as 
is required to ally the irritation and cause com- 
pleté replacement of the organs. 

Drain off the fluid and smear the entire mu- 
cous surface with iodoform, sub-nitrate of 
bismuth, of each one ounce, and neutral oil one 
pint. If irritation is extreme spray the mu- 
cous membrane of the vagina and vaginal por- 
tion of the uterus with a local anesthetic. To 
assist in preventing recurrence we have made 
it a practice to suture the vulva in all cases, 
and have found it much better than any other 
method. 


Method of Suturing the Vulva 

With a sharp heavy needle threaded with a 
long thick waxed suture begin on the right side 
of the vulva on a level with the superior com- 
missure laterally to the delicate vulval skin. 
Lift a fold of .the thick skin and thrust the 
needle through from below upward, cross over 
the vulva lift up the thick skin on the other 
side and thrust the needle through fram above 
downward. Repeat this process until enough 
sutures are inserted to cover the vulva, tie the 
ends in a square knot so they may be easily 
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released or tightened to regulate the tension. 
It is only in exceptional cases that it is neces- 
sary to draw the sutures taut, and as it is often 
necessary to leave them in for some time, the 


looser they are the better. Apply a 1 to 1000 
solution of bichlorid’of mercury often enough 
to keep the sutures and surrounding parts dis- 
infected and clean. If it becomes apparent that 
the vagina needs further treatment loosen the 
sutures and douche with the warm antiseptic 
solution previously recommended, and follow 
with the iodoform paste. 


Handling Serious Pre-Parturient Cases 


Unfortunately all of the pre-parturient cases 
are not so mild. The animal may be down, 
partly paralyzed, lying on its side, usually 
bloated and straining more or less with a large 
red tumor-like mass protruding through the 
vulva. The mucous membrane of the mass 
may be dark, bleeding and covered with filth, 
in such a case attempt to relieve the bloat by 
passing the stomach tube per os, and ad- 
minister through the tube, 10 drams of chloral 
hydrate dissolved in a quart of warm water. 
Slide the animal on a door or stone boat and 
block it up behind so that gravity will favor 
replacement, clean, replace and treat as recom- 
mended above and suture the vulva. 

The animal should be left lying on its ster- 
num with the posterior parts elevated. In this 
position she may doze for a few hours and thus 
obtain considerable relief. If not relieved, and 
parturition is about due it may be necessary 
to hasten that act by attempting ¢o dilate the 
os-uteri and carefully assisting the delivery of 
the calf. Usually in such cases the uterus is 
practically inert and a dose or two of pituritin 
will cause uterine contractions. 

Proceed slowly with the delivery and use 
plenty of lubricants as the vagina is easily torn 
in these cases and unless care is taken it may 
rupture. The after-treatment includes removal 
of the placenta, and treatment of the uterus and 
vagina until they are normal. It is usually 
necessary to replace the sutures for a time. In 
cases of otherwise uncontrollable straining the 
inserting of a trachea tube will help. 


Treatment of Post-Parturient Cases 


The treatment of post-parturient prolapse is 
essentially the same as for pre-parturient, with 
the addition of a thorough treatment of the 
uterus, if the placenta is retained remove it 
if this can be done without injury to the uterus. 
If not, treat with preservatives until it comes 
away, or can be removed. As the irfitation in 
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most. of such cases is considerable, in order to 
get favorable ‘results it is necessary to give 
them frequent treatments. 

The treatment of prolapse due to a chronic 
irritation of the genital organs caused by dis- 
eased ovaries consists of endeavoring to bring 
about a normal condition by irrigating the 
uterus with antiseptic solutions, draining, and 
injecting sufficient quantities of the iodoform, 
bismuth, and oil preparations, and of treating 
the ovaries by rupturing cysts and administer- 
ing pituritrin alternated with adrenalin chlorid 
solution. If a cure of the ovarian trouble is 
not successful spaying will cause the prolapse 
to disappear in a short time and the animal 
may be fattened for beef. If but one ovary is 
affected the removal of the diseased one will 
possibly cure the trouble and save the animal 
as a breeder. 


COW WITH A DOUBLE CERVIX 


In one of his articles on sterility Dr. DeVine 
mentioned a case of a heifer with twin cervices 
that had been successfully bred. The case was 
recalled to me by a similar one that has just 
come to my notice. 

While attending to a butcher’s dog, the 
butcher himself mentioned that he had just 
slaughtered a cow about which there was 
something peculiar. On examination of the 
carcass the cow proved to have only one 
kidney; the udder was small, and there were 
only two teats. As the butcher remarked: 
“There is something wrong with her ‘breeding 
bag’.” Sure enough, there was; it had two 
cornua much too large and much longer than 
normal, but the curious thing was that there 
was a cervix for each one of them. 

As the farmer who had sold the cow to the 
butcher was a client of mine, I fortunately was 
able to obtain full particulars as to her history: 

She was born April 23, 1917, and gave birth 
to a calf March 16, 1920, and a second one 
February 21, 1921. Both calves were male and 
were castrated. There was no inbreeding 
shown in the pedigree, and she herself was a 
single calf, although her dam had once given 
birth to twins. The owner, a breeder of Short- 
horns, had disposed of her to the butcher on 
account of her shape. She was an odd-looking 
sight. 

H. B. Collet, B. V. Sc., M. R. C. V. S: 
Herefordshire, England. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


SWAMP FEVER SERIOUS IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


State Veterinary Association Appeals for Help 


During the next few weeks, a large part of 
the Mississippi Delta will be canvassed for 
endorsements to a resolution which was passed 
by the annual ‘convention of the Mississippi 
Veterinary Medical Association at Clarksdale 
on January 8 and '9 and which contains a re- 
quest to the bureau of animal industry of the 
U. S. department of agriculture for the services 
of an expert in this section, who may ascertain 
the causes of swamp fever (infectious anemia) 
and outline some plan of treatment or preven- 
tion. The disease attacks the farm mule, an 
essential working force, and in some instances 
kills the animal outright and in all cases ren- 
ders him unfit for labor. Many of the recent 
failures in the Delta are being attributed to 
this disease, in that the large number of mules 
attacked made it impossible to secure a good 
crop, which was necessary to pull the planter 
out of the financial hole into which he had been 
thrown by the depressions of the years 1920 
and ’21. To date, the winter has been unusual- 
ly mild and veterinarians concur in the belief 
that this weather condition will bring with it 
an increased number of cases during next 
summer. 

The greatest prevalence of the disease has 
been noted in Coahoma, Tunica, Bolivar, Tal- 
lahatchie, Sunflower, Leflore, Holmes, Wash- 
ington and Quitman counties. It is generally 
conceded that it is one of the greatest menaces 
that is now facing the planters of this terri- 
tory. 

With regard to the above-mentioned endorse- 
ments, the endorsements of the Coahoma 
County Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Chamber of Commerce have 
been secured and further endorsements will 
be sought over the section mentioned above 
from civic organizations and leading bankers. 


Hundreds of pigs farrowed during the win- 
ter die from exposure, that could have been 
saved by providing proper shelter. In addition 
to the loss of little pigs, mature swine develop 
rheumatism, arthritis, pulmonary disorders and 
digestive disturbances that can be prevented 
by proper housing and feeding. The veteri- 
narian should spread propaganda for better 
housing and correct feeding, not only for swine 
but for other farm animals. 
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Ee ovaries of the bee if fully developed, 
are large and consist of two groups of 
egg tubes or ovarioles. These tubes are 
small at the anterior end where the eggs are 
growing. Towards the posterior end, the in- 
dividual tubes as well as the total mass, increase 
in diameter. The tubules in each mass open 
into the anterior end of an oviduct. The ovi- 
ducts from the two ovaries unite farther back 
into a common duct, the vagina, which opens 
to the outside below the base of the sting. 
The posterior portions of the vagina are en- 
larged, forming the bursa copulatrix. Opening 
from the vagina is the spermatheca, a sac-like 
organ, which serves to receive the spermatozoa 
from the drone at the time of mating and to re- 
tain them until they are needed. Attached to 
this are two accessory glands, the duct of 
which opens into the duct leading from the 
spermatheca to the vagina. The duct from the 
spermatheca is s-shaped, and is surrounded by 
muscles forming the sperm pump by the con- 
traction of some of these muscles. The lumen 
of the upper end of the loop is enlarged and a 
small bundle of spermatozoa is taken from the 
spermatheca by the contraction of other mus- 
cles. The spermatozoa are forced on to the 
vagina. Cheshire estimates that a normal 
vigorous queen may, during her lifetime, lay 
1,500,000 eggs. Since mating occurs but once, 
the eggs which are fertilized must receive 
spermatozoa from the supply stored up in the 
spermatheca of the queen at the time of mat- 
ing. Since at each expulsion of spermatozoa 
a considerable number pass out and all but 
one are wasted, it is necessary that an enor- 
mous number be stored up originally. Cheshire 
estimated the number at 4,000,000, but it is 
enough to know that millions have been 
stored. The marvelous feature of the phe- 
nomena is that these minute cells are able to 
live for perhaps five years away from the ani- 
mal in which they were formed. They are so 
highly specialized that they can take no 
nourishment. There is no multiplication of 
spermatozoa in the queen. 


Egg Formation 

The formation of the eggs has been studied 
by Paulcke. In the early stages of the 
formation of the egg, the terminal threads 
of the ovarioles are covered by a thin tunica 
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propria and are filled with a protoplasmic mass 
containing transversely elongated nuclei in a 
single close series but no cell outlines. Farther 
down in the upper end of the ovariole proper, 
the nuclei becomes arranged in two rows, 
while here also the cell boundaries being to 
appear. 


Still farther along where the cells are clearly 
defined, the latter becomes differentiated into 
epithelial cells and germ cells. Next the germ 
cells themselves divide into egg cells, and food 
or nurse cells. When first formed the egg 
cells occur in any part of the diameter of the 
tube, but they soon become arranged in a row 
down the middle of the ovariole and are separ- 
ated by groups of nurse cells. 


The epithelial cells at this time arrange them- 
selves on the periphery just within the tunica 
propria, but farther down they form a capsule 
or follicle about the egg and less definitely 
about the group of nurse cells at its upper 
end. The upper end of the egg becomes nar- 
rowed by a constriction of the epithelial cap- 
sule which however, does not shut it off from 
the nurse cells, a connection being retained 
with the latter in the form of a nick from the 
egg, abutting against them. 


There are 48 of these nurse cells to each 
egg, which fact is accounted for by supposing 
that each original germ cell divides into four— 
one of which ceases further division and _ be- 
comes the egg cell, while each of the other 
divides into sixteen by four consecutive di- 
visions. The latter are the nurse cells and 
their function is to nourish the egg cells. They 
persist down to the time when the egg is fully 
formed, when they suddenly disappear by being 
absorbed bodily into its yolk toward the end 
of the growth of the egg. The follicle cells 
become thinner as the egg enlarges and finally 
break, when the egg passes into the oviduct. 

The egg is covered by a thin layer of chor- 
ion secreted around it by the epithelial cells 
and the boundaries of the cells may be seen 
in the lines which persist on the chorion form- 
ing a delicate network on the surface. Each 
inlaid egg of insects in general, has a small hole 
in the upper end of the shell called micropyle, 
which admits the spermatozoa to its interior. 
Here the spermatozoan which fertilizes the egg 
enters, but the mechanism has never been ex- 
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actly described. In most insects there is a 
definite opening for the entrance of the sper- 
matozoan and often a complex mechanism for 
closing the opening after fertilization. 


The Spermatheca 

Its use was discovered by Andouin and de- 
scribed by Huber, but it was particularly 
studied, described and its significance pointed 
out by Siebold. It is a sac-like organ which 
serves to receive the male sex cells (the sper- 
matozoa) from the drone at the time of mating 
and to retain them until they are needed. At- 
tached to this are two accessory glands which 
pass down the opposite sides, meeting together 
and forming a junction near the spermathecal 
duct which the tubes of the glands enter. The 
spermatheca is s-shaped and is surrounded by 
muscles forming the sperm pump. By contrac- 
tion of some of these muscles, the lumen of 
the upper end of the loop is enlarged and a 
small bundle of spermatozoa is taken from the 
spermatheca. By the contraction of the other 
muscles the spermatozoa are forced on to the 
vagina. Siebold and Leuckart both found that 
if the queen is unimpregnated the spermatheca 
contains no trace of spermatozoa but only a 
clear fluid which is supplied by the appendicu- 
lar gland and epithelial cells of the spermatheca 
in an impregnated queen. 

On the contrary, the contents of the sper- 
matheca are opaque and milky white, being 
filled with an enormous number of spermato- 
zoa. 

Reproduce Without Fecundation 


The work of several investigators seems to 
have demonstrated conclusively that the drone 
of the honey bee is always produced from an 
egg cell alone that is from an unfertilized egg. 
While the queen and workers are produced 
from fertilized eggs, the production of eggs 
that develop normally withort the addition of 
the male element, that is reproductions without 
fecundation, is called parthenogenesis. Usually 
in the animal and plant kingdoms the two germ 
cells from the female and the male must be 
united before development can proceed. How- 
ever, there are many examples wherein eggs 
develop without fertilization. 

This is particularly pronounced in many of 
the insect groups, and it also occurs in certain 
plants. 

The first case of this kind to be discovered 
was found by Charles Bonnet in the year 1745, 
who discovered that certain plant lice could 
lay eggs in the absence of the male plant lice, 
and that these eggs would develop into other 


females which could lay eggs and _ these 
would develop and so on for several genera- 
tions which might be produced when no males 
would be present and yet the eggs laid would 
develop into perfect adults. 

Dzierzou’s Unique Discovery 

One hundred years after the discovery of 
Charles Bonnet, Dzierzou, 1845, made the dis- 
covery that the male bee (the drone) developed 
from an egg that is not fertilized. This had 
been found to be true for scale insects 100 
years previous, but no attention had been paid 
to the discoveries of Bonnet to any extent, 
and Dzierzou’s discovery was the beginning of 
a great controversy. The finding has been 
hotly contested in bee-keeping circles and 
among zoologists. 

For twenty years the literature of zoologists 
and entomologists has been full of these  dis- 
cussions, and collections of evidence on this 
subject. In the year 1845, when Dzierzou made 
his discovery, the science of zoology was very 
crude compared with the present day. The 
microscope had not been perfected. Many of 
these investigations could not then be put: to 
the test the microscope made possible. 
Queen Fertilizes the Egg from Stored’ Semen 

Dzierzou in 1849 summed up his views on 
the reproduction of bees in the following 
words: “In the copulation of the queen the 
ova are not impregnated but the vesicle or 
seminal receptacle filled with the male semen. 
All of that was formerly enigmatical, is solved, 
and how a queen can lay fertile eggs in the 
early spring when there are no males in the 
hive, is made plain. The supply of semen re- 
ceived during copulation is sufficient for her 
whole life. The copulation takes place once 
for all. The queen thus never flies out again 
except when the whole colony swarms. 
When she has begun to lay, we may without 
harm cut off her wings. She will still re- 
main fertile until her death. But in her youth 
every queen must have flown out at least once, 
because the fertilization only takes place in 
the air. A queen therefore, that has been lame 
in wings from birth can never be perfectly 
fertile. 

Queen Enjoys but One Hegira 

“By perfectly fertile is meant the power to 
produce both sexes. To lay drone eggs ac- 
cording to my experience requires no fecunda- 
tion at all. This is exactly the new and pecu- 
liar point of my theory, which I at first only 
ventured to put forward as a hypothesis, but 
which has since been completely confirmed.” 
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Unusual Findings Confirmed are laid without coming in contact with the 

semen, develop into male bees, (drones) but on 

The same author further states that all eggs the contrary, where they are fertilized by male 
that come to maturity in the two ovaries of a semen, they become female bees. This theory 
queen bee are the same kind, and when they was subjected to a most searching investigation 





From Bulletin No. 18, “ The Anatomy of the Honeybee,” by Snodgrass, Dept. of Ag., Washington, D. Cc. 
Fig. 8.—Reproductive ofgans of queens, dorsal, together with sting, its muscles, glands, and poison-sac, 
AGI, acid-glands of sting; AGID, duct of acid-glands; BCpz, bursa copulatrix; BGI, alkaline gland of sting; 
Ov. ovaries; ov, ovarioles; OvD, oviduct; PsnSc, poison-sac; JX8, median part of ninth abdominal sterum; 
Spm, sac of spermatheca; SpmGl, spermathecal gland; Stn, sting; StnPlp, palpus of sting; Vag, vagina. 
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by Siebold, Leuckart, and Berlepsch, and was 
confirmed by them. 

Dzierzou in 1853 set at rest any doubts which 
might have still existed, for it was proved that 
if a pure Italian queen mates with a black 
drone, her male oftspring will be pure Italian, 
while her female progeny will partake of the 
qualities and characteristics of the two races. 

Drones Have No Father 

If also a black queen mates with an Italian 
drone the females, both workers and queens, 
will be crossed, while the drones will be pure 
blacks. It is therefore evident that the drone 
has no father and proceeds only from the 
mother. It remained to be proved anatomically 
and Siebold and Leuckart were able to furnish 
the required evidence. If any egg be ex- 
amined, its surface or chorion is seen to be 
covered with a delicate radiating network and 
in the centre will be found a minute aperature 
the micropyle, through which the spermatozoan 
enters when the egg passes the spermathecal 
duct. 

Siebold, who examined the eggs worker-cells 
after crushing them immediately after they 
were laid, found the spermatozoan within. 
He subsequently carefully examined eggs taken 
from drone-cells, treating them in the same 
manner and found no seminal filament in nor 
on a single egg examined. Researches of 
Hartwig and Fol have shown that when one 
spermatozoan has found admittance, the way 
is usually barred against all others. 


Worker Eggs Produce Drones Only 

Why and how the spermatozoan finds it way 
to the micropyle has not been discovered. Ifa 
colony becomes hopelessly queenless it some- 
times happens that some of the workers begin 
to lay eggs, but as they are simply imperfect 
females all of the eggs without exception laid 
by them develop into drones. This evidence 
has been substantiated by many investigators. 

Some Doubt Dzierzou 

Some investigators in recent years ‘have 
doubted Dzierzou’s theory as to the queen being 
able to lay either worker or drone eggs at 
pleasure, that is, either fertilized or unfertilized 
on the grounds that the queen has the lowest 
intelligence of any individual within the hive. 
Instinct however, must be taken into account, 
alse that she acts in response to the surround- 
ing circumstances, she is a slave within the 
walls of the hive. The workers direct her 
movements as to brood laying, and prevent her 
from destroying queen cells. She is merely 


an egg-laying machine and if the workers do 


not stimulate her egg-laying stops. A queen 
lays as many as 3,500 eggs in 24 hours during 
the height of the laying season. 

As to the queen having a low intelligence it 
should be said in her favor, that all eggs at 
the beginning are equal in regards to produc- 
ing a perfect imago and that she is but an 
egg-laying machine living within the hive with 
no opportunity to develop the same degree of 
intelligence as the others. 


HOOKWORM REMEDY PROVES OF 
GREAT VALUE TO FOX INDUSTRY 


The discovery by the bureau of animal industry, 
United States department of agriculture, of the 
value of carbon tetrachlorid for removing para- 
sites from the intestinal tracts of animals is prov- 
ing of great use to the silver-black fox. industry 
of the United States and Canada. Experimental 
work with this remedy on foxes is now being 
conducted by the biological survey of the de- 
partment at its experimental fur farm at Keese- 
ville, N. Y. 

Foxes in captivity are greatly troubled with 
hookworm and other animal parasite infesta- 
tions, and many young animals are either killed 
or stunted in growth. Some practical fox 
farmers attribute undesirable furs to the poor 
condition of animals infested with parasites. 

In past years it has been found that foxes are 
quite susceptible to the poisonous effects of most 
of the drugs in common use for removing worms 
from animals, and very intolerant of the drugs 
commonly used to remove hookworms. Accord- 
ing to Dr. J. A. Allen, animal pathologist in 
charge of the Fox Research Station, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, chloroform kills 50 
per cent of the foxes treated, even though the 
dose is too small to be effective in removing 
worms; while thymol, in doses removing about 
88 per cent of the worms, killed nearly 20 per 
cent of the foxes treated. 

The results obtained by the use of carbon 
tetrachlorid have shown that it is highly effective 
in removing hookworms, and quite safe when 
properly administered. A number of favorable 
reports, as follows, have come to Dr. Maurice C. 
Hall, who has been conducting the experimental 
work with this drug in the bureau of animal 
industry: 

Dr. Allen reports the treatment of 299 foxes 
with the removal of 95 per cent of the hook- 
worms present. He also found carbon tetrachlorid 
effective in removing ascarids or roundworms 
from foxes. 

Mr. Jeffreys, editor of the American Fox and 
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fur Farmer, has reported that in the adminis- 
tration of the drug to 69 fox pups, 17 days to 5 
weeks old, the treatment removed apparently all 
of the hookworms present, as well as all of the 
intestinal flukes. He states that the use of car- 
bon tetrachlorid is worth thousands of dollars 
to fox ranchers. 

According to Dr. Brumley, professor of small 
animal practice at the Ohio State University, the 
use of carbon tetrachlorid in hookworm disease 
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“has solved one of the hardest problems of small 
animal practice.” 

Dr. Karl B. Hanson and Dr. H. L. VanVolken- 
berg, of the Biological Survey, have found in 
percentage efficiency tests, made on 30 foxes, that 
carbon tetrachlorid was as effective in the re- 
moval of hookworms and ascarids as was found 
by Dr. Hall and Dr. Allen. In addition it was 
found to be 100 per cent efficient in the removal 
of intestinal flukes. 





The Transition of 


the City Practice 


By E. L. Quitman, Chicago, IIl. 


Evolution is defined as “the act of working; 
the development or growth”; or, “a process in 
which something complex is developed from sim- 
ple beginnings”. 

It is my opinion that when the secretary allot- 
ted this subject to me he really meant “The 
Transition of City Practice”. 

Transition means “passage from one _ place, 
condition, or action to another; change; the time 
cr period of such passage; also, “its product or 
result”. 

The latter word “transition” fits the idea bet- 
ter than the word “evolution”, as it was request- 
ed that I note how the changing conditions of 
veterinary practice have forced the veterinarian 
from one field to another, yet all within the field 
of veterinary medicine. 

Three Decades Wrought Great Changes 

The writer’s observation extends over a period 
of more than 31 years in Chicago and adjacent 
territory, from the time that nearly every city 
practitioner was a “horse doctor”; that is to say, 
when horses, practically speaking, were the only 
animals treated.. A few veterinarians would re- 
ceive a dog call now and then—mostly then; 
while a very few, located on the edges of the 
city, were “horse and cow doctors”—75% horse 
and 25% cow. 

The dairy farms were located just outside of 
the edges of the city, principally north and south, 
with the north side predominating. 

Nearly all of the practitioners of thirty years 
ago confined their practice entirely to the horse, 
refusing the dog and other animals. This is 


specifically mentioned and emphasized to con- 
trast with present-day conditions wherein some 
treat only the dog and cat, some have a practice 
pretty evenly divided between the horse and the 
small animals, while a few treat city and farm 
animals, 


*Read at the meeting of the III. 





City Veterinarian Now a Polytechnician 

The city veterinarian of today is a polytechnic 
practitioner; very few, if any, confine themselves 
to the horse alone. 

The really successful practitioner of today is 
the man who has truly evolved from the horse 
doctor to the dog doctor, from the monotechnic 
to the polytechnic veterinarian. 

I said “truly evolved”, meaning by the process 
of profound study and not merely by acceptance. 
Small Animal Practice Different 

The dog and cat cannot be properly treated nor 
their ailments diagnosed by comparison with the 
horse. The small animals have a number of ail- 
ments common to them, or evince symptoms of 
parallel diseases quite different from those shown 
by the horse and again a sharp line of differen- 
tiation exists in the application of drugs and spe- 
cial idiosyncrasy. 

To one who has trained himself for the tréat- 
ment of dogs and cats, the errors made by the 
horse doctor when he attempts to treat the small 
animals, are numercus, pitiful, ludicrous and 
lamentable. 

Not only do the small animals require a special 
line of drugs, but they must be nicely flavored, 
as the dog and cat can vomit practically at will. 
Special knowledge is necessary as regards the 
handling of dogs and cats. Special means of re- 
straint are required, the cat differing from the 
dog; special instruments are also required, differ- 
ent from those used for large animals, and agair 
the small animal practitioner must become more 
adroit in handling the owners of the small ani- 
mals as they are usually women. The latter is 
an important and not-to-be-belittled fact for the 
present-day city practitioner. 

Nostrums Disappearing 

Another feature worthy of mentioning in the 

“transition of city practice” is the evolution from 
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quack nostrum days to their non-use or little use. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, it was a rule 
rather than an exception to be called to treat a 
horse which had not been poisoned, or on which 
valuable time had been lost by the use of nos- 
trums. 

Doctor York’s wonderful (?) veterinary reme- 
dies; Humphrey’s specifics; Kilpatrick’s Light- 
ning fever medicine; Lightning liniment, etc, etc., 
were in nearly every stable and it was of daily 
occurrence to have to treat a horse for aconite 
poisoning, either from the use of a nostrum con- 
taining it, or due to the common use of the 
drug by the stable-boss or misguided owner be- 
fore proceeding with the specific treatment of the 
animal. The city was full of empirics, quittor 
specialists, etc. Gradually, however, thanks to 
the increasing number of good veterinarians and 
their educational propaganda, the quack and the 
quack nostrum decreased in number until reduced 
at the present time to an almost negligible amount. 


NOTES ON AVIAN TUBERCULOSIS—BEAUDETTE 







Owners No Longer Challenge Our Opinions 
In the olden days, our diagnoses were fre- 
quently questioned by the horse owner and nearly 
every visit meant a debate. If we did not give 
the owner of a “foundered horse” some liniment 
to rub over the kidneys, we were considered 
“no good” and another veterinarian was called. 

Here again, thanks to the veterinarians, all 
of this passed and the practitioner of today is 
rarely questioned by the laity as regards his 
diagnosis and treatment. 

In conclusion, it 1s hardly necessary to say that 
the transition in city practice was forced on the 
veterinarian by the advent and increasing use of 
the motor vehicle for all purposes and a corres- 
ponding decrease in horses, improvement in the 
breeds and increased value of dogs and cats. 

The dairies, due to the growth of the city, were 
moved so far out as to be beyond the reach of 
the city veterinarian, in so far as the ordinary 
service is concerned. 





Avian tuberculosis is largely an abdominal dis- 
ease, although the bones and articulations are 
sometimes affected. The liver is affected in 70% 
of the cases and the spleen in 90%. The intes- 
tinal lesions are under the mucous membrane and 
can be seen from the peritoneal side. When 
large, they point and discharge into the intestinal 
tract. Parts of the feces lodge in the broken- 
down nodules. The feces are foul smelling. 

The ovaries are frequently affected but the 
lungs, testes, kidneys and crop are seldom affected. 

The disease spreads chiefly through the fecal 
matter scattered about, and the digestive tract 
is the usual portal of entrance. Filth favors the 
spread but the best sanitation is not preventive 
to any appreciable extent once the disease has 
widely infected a flock. Eggs may be contamin- 
ated with the Mycobacterium tuberculosis but as 
they generally do not hatch they are not important 
as spreaders of the disease. Flying, wild birds 
are factors to be reckoned with. 

The avian bacterium does not grow at the 
normal blood temperature of the domestic mam- 
mals and therefore is not transmitted to them 
from affected chickens. The one exception is 
the hog. 

In the matter of prevention, migratory birds 
should be controlled, new birds purchased, iso- 
lated for 6 months or given the tuberculin test. 
It is better not to buy breeding stock promiscu- 
ously. 








Notes on Avian Tuberculosis 


In a program of eradication it is best to kill 
all old birds, and test the others, or get rid of 
all of them, and then follow up with proper dis- 
infection. Yards and runs, however, are hard 
to disinfect to a point of absolute security. 

The tuberculin test is best made in the wattle, 
with a 26-gauge needle and the readings taken 
the 36th hour and never earlier than 24 hours. 
The tuberculin must be made from the avian 
type. 

The avian type bacterium must be incubated at 
high temperatures. It will not grow at 98.6° 
Fahr. It stains evenly and easily and multiplies 
rapidly in the tissues without producing much of 
a lesion. 

The disease affects chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, wild birds at large, and fowl species of 
zoological gardens. 

As to diagnosis: The disease has always made 
considerable headway before it attracts attention; 
there is unthriftiness and loss of flesh; the appe- 
tite is good, feathers ruffled, some of them limp, 
diarrhea appears and death follows. It affects 
chiefly birds over one year old. Affected animals 
as a rule do not lay. The diagnosis must be 
confirmed by autopsy or the tuberculin test. It 
must be differentiated from air-sac mites, in- 
testinal parasites, rheumatism, gout, tumble foot, 
coccidiosis and adherent tumors of the liver— 


Notes from a lecture by Dr. Beaudette, at the Post- 
Graduate Course of the Indiana Veterinary College, 
January, 1923. 
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Some Common Sheep Ailments 


By E. T. Baker, Moscow, Idaho 


W.. the advent of higher prices for 
sheep and wool comes a corresponding 


increase in ovine practice for the veterinarian, 
and, unless he is experienced, a complete fail- 
ure in many of his cases may be expected. 
Resistance of Sheep Low 
In the first place, remember the low resist- 
ance to disease a sheep possesses and always 
render a doubtful or grave prognosis. - So 
many of these animals die getting well, that 
one should impress upon his client the prob- 
ability of a fatal termination. Another thing, 
visible symptoms are often misleading in a 
sheep or lamb. Some animals recover after 
exhibiting the most alarming of symptoms, 
and others, “not very sick”, according to the 
owner, are found dead in the morning. 
We Lack Knowledge About Sheep 
There is a lamentable lack of knowledge 
among veterinarians regarding the breeds and 
their histories. If one can inform owners 


about the advantages and disadvantages of the 
fine-wools, the medium-wools and long-wools; 
why the Lincoln is so prone to the “snuffles”; 


why the Cotswolds are so often blind; why 
the “Shrops” and “Hamps” are such good gen- 
eral purpose sheep, and many other interesting 
phases of ovine animal husbandry, it helps 
wonderfully in one’s work. Sheep practice 
naturally attracts more work. In discussing 
problems at conventions and other meetings, 
sheep men tell each other about their experi- 
ence with veterinarians, and it soon gets noised 
about “who knows sheep” and who does not 
in the veterinary profession. 
“Get Wise” to the Industry 

The practitioner should “get wise” to the 
various breeds kept in his locality. He should 
be prepared to impart other than information 
on disease; for ovine practice is largely pre- 
ventive medicine. When called to sick sheep 
and undecided just what the trouble is, he 
should frankly say so, and then send specimens 
to a laboratory for examination. At the same 
time he should do something to keep his client 
busy, perhaps start measures to eradicate the 
disease at hand. 

The Hazards of the Drenching Bottle 

Suppose you were called out to John Smith’s 
tanch, six miles from your office. John has 35 
fine Rambouillet ewes that are the pride of his 
whole family. They have been running out 


most of the time, but a spell of bad- weather 
comes along, and to keep his sheep in shelter, 
John lets them run in a shed. Many of the 
ewes are heavy with lamb, and one morning 
he finds one dead, and several others standing 
around looking about as sad as a retired bar- 
tender. The first thing John will do will be 
to rush into the house and break the news to 
mother. She will cease washing dishes at 
once, and, while she may be speechless for a 
few seconds, it will not be for long, and she 
will soon be telling John what to do. If he is 
one of the kind who prefer to run an experi- 
ment station at his own expense, he will get 
some “salts” and attempt to pour down the 
unfortunate victims. Usually he and the hired 
man succeed in running the esophagus and 
trachea a close race, and the next morning 
death has mercifully relieved the patients from 
further suffering. 


Calls a Neighbor 


Then, John calls up his nearest neighbor 
“who is handy with stock” and he immediately 
comes over. They both read the “doctor book” 
carefully on sheep diseases, and finally decide 
they know almost as much as before they be- 
gin. Large boluses of Star or Horseshoe to- 
bacco are manipulated from cheek to cheek in 
an effort to think, but there is nobody home. 
In the midst, mother straightens up from the 
bowl of yellow butter to which she is giving 
an osteopathic treatment, and suggests: 


“Why Don’t You Send for the Vetinary?” 

No sooner said than done. Mother has saved 
the day again. What would the average ranch- 
er do if he did not have a wife to do his think- 
ing? So the phone rings, and the buck (or 
rather the ewe) is passed over to the tender 
mercies of an expert veterinary surgeon and 
dentist. In due and ancient form, the latter 
arrives at the scene of carnage, and finds four 
dead sheep; five others sick, and the remainder 
of the band huddled up in one corner. The 
dead ones have been left in the shed so that 
the expert could “cut in to ’em” and maybe the 
tissues would tell him just exactly what was 
the matter. Securing a butcher-knife from the 
house that will hardly cut butter, he does a 
laparotomy on the last victim, but all he finds 
are discolored intestines. The visitors rapidly 
retreat from the out-rushing gases. 
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The “Vetinary” Meditates 


“What do you thifik-is the matter, Doc?” 
the owner queries anxiously. Right here is 
where diplomatic “feinting” is required. “I 
haven’t formed an opinion yet,” the Doc ad- 
mits. “It may be one of several things, and 
I have got to make a more complete examina- 
tion.” 

This usually satisfies the natives, and a 
neighbor whispers that Doc sure knows his 
business. If this is “Doc’s” first sheep case, he 
hastily turns his face away, so that he won’t 
laugh out loud when he thinks of what he does 
know about it. 

Coming now to the sheep exhibiting the 
“sickest” symptoms, he takes the temperature 
per rectum, and finds it is about 106° Fahr. 
The respirations are rapid, and the pulse gal- 
loping at such a rate too rapid to count. The 
eyeballs are apparently all right and visible 
mucous membranes normal. But, after a com- 
plete examination he becomes still more con- 
fused. That is, unless he knows what he is 
doing. 

May Have a Dozen Ailments 

Has he taken into consideration the state of 
pregnancy; the lack of exercise; the cold 
weather; the dislike of sheep to cold water; the 
lack or presence of contagion in his neigh- 
borhood; the addition of several recently pur- 
chased ones—in other words, the history of the 
case is just as important and when connected 
up, as a case of azoturia. Perhaps the ewes 
have jostled each other or been pushed against 
a drill or jump over a door siil, or a thousand 
other things. One may have acute indigestion; 
or “stercoremia” with or without abortion, 
and consequent pyemia. To complicate mat- 
ters, hemorrhagic septicemia may set in, and 
others get pneumonia. Foot rot may be ram- 
pant, and a severe tick infestation present. 
Combine these with lung worms or stomach 
worms, and fast growing “estrus ovis” and you 
have a combination hard to beat. In a band 
of sheep you may have just one ailment to 
fight, or a dozen. 


Some General Suggestions 

The first thing to do, in a case like the 
above, is to suggest a change of location for 
the apparently well ones. If there is an indi- 
cation of contagion, one may dip the feet in a 
five per cent solution of any sheep dip, or a 
one per cent of blue vitriol. In a small bunch, 
it is always good treatment to administer the 
hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin, and to advise 


SOME COMMON SHEEP AILMENTS—BAKER 








a ration of equal parts of bran and whole oats 
—say a handful to each. 

Next, unless it is storming, drive the sheep 
out for at least half a mile of exercise, and 
advise a mile or two a day. Then, furnish 
water with the chill taken off; supply plenty 
of salt. A little lime sprinkled over the hay 
will do no harm. Do all your advising in the 
presence of witnesses, as the neighbors, and 
tell your client if he does not follow out orders 
to the letter he is liable to lose all. That puts 
the question up directly to him. 

Taking the “pluck” out of a sheep recently 
dead and sending it in to a laboratory is always 
good routine, and will often pay big dividends. 


It’s the Simple Things That Count in Sheep 
Practice 

It is the simple things, too often overlooked, 
in sheep practice that count. Recalling a recent 
incident: About 8,000 sheep in several bands, 
were troubled with sore feet. Only a hundred 
or so were affected, but it looked like genuine 
foot rot to the owner, and he began to run 
them daily through a strong dip of blue vitriol. 
The more he dipped, the more sheep became 
lame. The writer, called in, suggested picking 
up all the small rocks in the bedding grounds; 
sprinkling lime and sulphur—one to five—over 
all the damp places; cutting out the dipping, 
which only rendered the hoofs more soft and 
tender, and isolating all the lame ones for 
surgical treatment. In two weeks the trouble 
had subsided. The rocks on the bedding 
grounds had been the exciting agent, and when 
they were removed, the trouble ceased. Of 
course had this been the genuine lip and leg 
ulceration, there would be a different story to 
tell. The incident merely shows what simple 
measures will do in non-contagious ailments 
of sheep. 

Dystocia and Mammitis 


Dystocia in ewes, while rather rare, if taken 
in time, will bring good results to the veterina- 
rian who goes at the job with the “know- 
how.” Keep your hands as sterile as possible, 
and always be sure all the lambs have been 
taken out of the uterus. 

“Blue bag” or mammitis will usually respond 
quickly to treatment, if both internal and ex- 
ternal medicaments are given. Weak lambs 
when given warmth and a little fresh milk 
often perk up surprisingly. More lambs are 
killed by too much medicines than too little. 
Diarrheas are very debilitating to sheep and 
lambs, and unless checked by intestinal antifer;, 
ments, soon cause a funeral. ye 
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PARATYPHOID IN CALVES—EICHHORN 


‘Study of Sheep Practice Advisable 


And so on down the list: of ovine ailments. 
Get a clear understanding of the field of sheep 


practice. Pack a few salient facts into some 
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obscure corner of your head, and then you 
won’t go around stoop shouldered from carry- 
ing an excess of useless information. 

But keep this in mind: If you don’t keep 
on sheep practice, the county agent will! 





Paratyphoid in Calves 


Dr. F. Karsten, Lensahn, Holstein 
Review by A. Eichhorn, Associate Editor 


HE author, who as a director of the govern- 
ment institutes for the study and control of 


diseases of calves at Lensahn, Holstein, con- 
ducted very extensive investigations on this 
disease and published as a result of his studies, 
a monagraph on paratyphoid in calves. Only 
a few veterinarians are familiar with this in- 
fection in calves and inasmuch as even in the 
more recent publications on infectious diseases 
of animals this subject is not given a great 
deal of attention, the value of Doctor Kar- 
sten’s publication is apparent. He deserves 
a great deal of credit to have made available 
the knowledge with regard to this disease, 
whereby it will be possible to make the diagnosis 
of this infection in other localities. (As the 
reviewer had occasion repeatedly to diagnose 
this disease in purebred herds in this country, 
veterinarians should aim to establish to what 
extent this disease occurs in their practice. — 
A. ED 
Receptivity and Occurrence 

Paratyphoid in calves occurs especially in 
localities which have a highly developed cattle 
industry and should be considered as a dis- 
tinct stable infection. Most of the cases occur 
during the spring conforming with the calfing 
period. Paratyphoid occurs most frequently 
and most intensively in large herds. Once it 
gains a foothold on the premises it remains a 
persistent visitor. Animals only rarely become 
affected in the first week of their life; most 
frequently the calves become affected in the 
second to the fourth week after birth. Older 
animals may also contract the infection. 
Twenty-five to thirty percent of the affected 
calyes succumb. 


Clinical Manifestations 
In severe cases the calves are found sudden- 
ly sick without any prodromal symptoms. The 
severely affected animals lie a greal deal of the 
time and are greatly depressed. The animal 
appears languid, the head slightly drooped, the 


hair is rough and they have a staring, expres- 
sionless look. The temperature is 106° Fahr. 
and over, and on the following day it usually 
drops one or two degrees where it then remains 
for several days, even for weeks when it grad- 
ually recedes. 

The pulse is increased and may reach 100 
and 150. Before the fatal termination the 
pulse becomes weak, small and irregular, es- 
pecially so in the presence of extensive pul- 
monary changes. 

The number of respirations is increased. At 
the onset of the disease they number 60 to 80 
but may even reach 100. The respiration is 
distinctly abdominal with pronounced contrac- 
tion of the flanks. The expiration is sometimes 
accompanied by slight groaning. Even in the 
early stages of the disease a short, strong 
cough appears. On auscultation of the larynx 
the bronchial respiratory murmurs are intensi- 
fied, the vesicular respiratory sounds of the 
lungs are more pronounced. 

The muzzle feels warm to the touch; some- 
times it is also dry. The desire for sucking 
is diminished. The appetite, however, is com- 
paratively good. At the beginning of the dis- 
ease there is at times constipation of short dur- 
ation. Soon, however, a slight diarrhea devel- 
ops in which case the feces have a mashy, 
salve-like consistency and are of a yellowish 
color. ‘Thick fluidy or watery discharges are 
exceptional. 

Pneumonia may also develop in some cases. 

It does not occur however in the early 
stages of the disease but only in the later 
course. 

Articular inflammation is quite frequently 
observed. They occur particularly on the car- 
pal and tarsal joints. The joints are thick, 
painful and warm to the touch. 


Not Always Severe 


The clinical manifestations, however, are not 
in all cases as severe as described. Slight de- 
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pression, slowing up of the sucking and moder- 
ate difficulty in respiration may be the only 
symptoms present with which there may be 
associated a moderately loose fecal discharge. 
The fact that even slightly affected calves 
in which the only symptom is a febrile tempera- 
ture may also be affected with paratyphosus, 
has been proven by the isolation of the causa- 
tive agent from the jugular blood of such 
animals. 
Course of the Disease 

In very few instances the course of paraty- 
phoid in calves is acute. The duration of the 
acute course depends on the severity of the 
disease but cannot be established by the onset 
of the disease. According to the observations 
of the author, in severe infections which term- 
inate in recovery the duration of the disease 
is on an average from 8 to 14 days. 

A chronic course develops in case the 
calves show a persistent diarrhea which leads 
to emaciation, finally causing the death of the 
animal. On the other hand from time to time 
there may occur cases of a peracute type. In 
fatal terminations death does not ensue at the 
beginning of the disease but after several days 
duration and in the presence of a persistent 
high fever. 

Prognosis 

This depends on the nature of the outbreaks. 
in herds in which paratyphoid of calves is 
complicated with a broneho-pneumonia, the 
losses are considerable. It is difficult to give 
a definite prognosis on any of the cases inas- 
much as even severely affected calves may re- 
cover in from three to four weeks. 

Pathology 

There is as a rule an acute swelling of the 
spleen (exudative-hyperemic spleenitis) present, 
a moderate catarrhal enteritis, fine, streak-like 
hemorrhages in the kidneys, dark-red pneu- 
monic foci or fresh, dark-red hepatization in 
the anterior and lower parts of the lung. With 
this there may be present hemorrhages in the 
serous membranes, mucous membranes and 
other organs, especially in the bladder and the 
lungs. Finally, the liver discloses in about 20% 
of the cases very minute grayish or grayish 
yellow foci. 

Pathogenesis and Period of Incubation 

The digestive tract forms the port of entry 
for the paratyphosus bacilli. Only a short pe- 
riod of incubation of several days exists. The 
causative agent may be demonstrated in the 
circulating blood as soon as the animals dis- 
close symptoms of ill health. After the pene- 











tration of the germs in the body a septicemia 
develops with which secondary, organic affec- 
tions become associated. With the feces and 
urine, the organisms reach the outside, contam- 
inating the floor, mangers and often also 
utensils used in the care of the animals. The 
large number of bacilli eliminated by an in- 
fected animal and their ready dissemination 
throughout the stable as well as the consider- 
able resistance of the germs is responsible at 
least to some extent for the persistence with 
which this disease occurs in a herd year in 
and year out. 
Etiology 

The paratyphosus bacillus of the Gaertner 
type has been determined as the causative 
agent of the infection. They may be cultivated 
in pure culture from all organs, from the bone 
marrow, from the lymph glands and the mus- 
cles. They are most luxuriantly present in the 
spleen, the liver, the bile and also in the in- 
flammatory products. 

The viability of the organism in the organs 
and outside of the animal body is marked by 
their considerable resistance. The author 
found that the keeping of the bones of affected 
calves even for 8 to 10 weeks at room temper- 
ature has not destroyed the infective agent. 
Pickling of the meat for ten weeks in a concen- 
trated salt solution failed to destroy the 
organisms. 

The fresh cultures isolated from infected ani- 
mals have a strong pathogenicity for calves 
and for small laboratory test animals. Dogs, 
cats and poultry are immune against paraty- 
phoid in calves. Goats and lambs on the other 
hand are very susceptible to the infection. The 
disease cannot be transmitted to hogs. 

The experiments with various strains of 
paratyphosus bacilli with regard to their toxin 
production gave conflictory results. From the 
standpoint of differential. diagnosis, white 
scours, infectious pneumonia and calf diph- 
theria come into consideration. For the con- 
trol of the disease, serum and vaccines have 
proven efficacious. 


One of the principal actions of vitamins in 
a diet is the stimulation upon the intestinal 
epithelium. It has been found that animals 
maintained on a vitamin-free diet show 4 
marked atrophy of intestinal epithelium. This 
same factor is perhaps important in preventing 
auto-intoxication in individuals consuming ex- 
tensive quantities of protein foods. 
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The Recognition and Cause of 
the Free -Martin 


By Leon J. Cole, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Department of Genetics, University of Wisconsin 


= ome it ever breed?” is one of the fre- 


quent questions that comes to the 


college of agriculture. It comes from some 
breeder of cattle who has been blessed by hav- 
ing twin calves born in his herd. At any rate 
he may consider that he is blessed until some 
neighbor, learning that the twins are a bull 
and a heifer, informs him that the heifer is no 
good, that she will never breed. 

Breeders of Dairy Cattle Mostly Concerned 

If he is a breeder of beef cattle this is not 
quite so serious a matter, as he can grow the 
heifer out anyway, and if she will not breed 
she will at least make good beef and will pay 
for her keep. But if he is breeding dairy 
cattle, and especially if the twins happen to be 
from one of his most valuable cows, the situa- 
tion is quite different. To veal such a heifer 
means a considerable potentia! loss if there is 
a fair chance that she might have developed 
into a useful cow, while to raise her to maturi- 
ty only to find that she is barren means, as a 
rule, an additional loss, since she will in all 
probability not pay for the space she has oc- 
cupied, the care she has required or the feed 
she has consumed. Hence the inquiry of this 
college as to the truth of the neighbor’s as- 
sertion that she will not breed; or what the 
chances may be, if any, that she will develop 
normally. 

Probably most practicing veterinarians, par- 
ticularly in dairy communities, have had this 
same question put up to them. 

Concerns Only Female of Both-Sex Twins 

The facts of the case, briefly stated, are as 
follows: When twins in cattle are of like sex, 
that is both bulls or both heifers, there ap- 
pears to be no greater probability that they will 
not breed than is the case when they are born 
singly. When, however, one of the twins is a 
bull and the other a heifer, while the bull 
seems to be at no disadvantage from the rela- 
tionship, it is commonly the case that the heifer 
as she grows develops more like a steer than 
a heifer in appearance and never shows indica- 
tions of sexual maturity. 


26, 1923 


*Presented before the Short Course for Veterinarians at the University of Wisconsin, January 24, 25, 


Reproductive Organs Undeveloped 

An examination of her reproductive organs, 
furthermore, usually shows them to be in a 
rudimentary and undeveloped condition. These 
facts have long been known and such animals 
have been designated in the English language 
as free-martins, though no satisfactory explan- 
ation of the meaning of the name has ever 
been found. 

Problem Imposes Six Practical Questions 

In connection with the free-martin there are 
several questions of practical interest to the 
breeder and to the veterinarian. 

1. In what proportion of twin births in cat- 
tle-are the sexes unlike? 

2. What proportion of births in cattle are 
twin births? (Cases of triplets, quadruplets 
and larger numbers at a birth are so unusual 
that they are omitted from consideration in the 
present discussion). 

3. What proportion of heifers twinned with 
bull calves are barren? Or, to put it another 
way, what is the expectation that a free-martin 
may breed? 

4. How may the potentially barren heifers 
be told from the breeders without growing 
them to maturity? 

5. Are any remedial measures practicable? 

Doutbless the man of an enquiring type of 
mind will also be interested to know 

6. What causes the free martin to be barren? 

Why Is the Free-Martin Barren? 

It is impossible to answer all these questions 
fully at the present time, but considerable light 
has been thrown on some of them in recent 
years, and I shall. therefore discuss them 
briefly, though it may be well to change their 
order somewhat. In order to clear the way, it 
may be well to take the last question first: 
What causes the free-martin to be barren? 

While, as has been stated, the knowledge of 
the occurrence of the free-martin goes far 
back, no one appears to have made any real 
study of their anatomy until 1786 when the 
matter was investigated by John Hunter. He 
found different degrees of delopment in dif- 
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ferent individuals, both as to external appear- 
ance and internal organs. In outward form 
and appearance the free-martin as it gets older 
is “more like an ox or spayed heifer.” The 
internal reproductive organs commonly repre- 
sent an intermediate condition, showing indi- 
cations of each sex. For this reason Hunter 
was led to believe that the free-martin is a 
“hermaphrodite.” Somewhat similar _her- 
maphrodites or sex-intermediates are occasion- 
ally found among cattle from single births, in 
other animals and in man. Near the middle of 
the nineteenth century Numan, in Holland, 
made a rather extensive study of free-martins 
and a further contribution was made by Spie- 
gelberg in Germany some twenty years later. 
Spiegelberg was impressed by the resemblance 
of these animals to males in many cases, not 
so much from the appearance of the external 
genetalia as by the resemblance of the sex 
glands to undescended testicles. He conclud- 
ed that the free-martin is really a male, which 
for some reason has been arrested in devel- 
opment. 


Later (1910) D. Berry Hart accepted the in- 
terpretation that the free-martin is really a male 
and attempted to account for its undeveloped 
condition on the supposition that it and its 
twin originated from a single egg (as is known 
to be the case with “identical” twins in man) 
by a division into two at some stage of early 
embryonic development. If this division oc- 
curs to a female egg both resulting heifers are 
presumed to be normal; but when a male egg 
divides for some reason one of the resulting 
fetuses is supposed to receive a full share of 
the male components, but the other to be de- 
ficient in this respect, and consequently to 
develop into an incomplete male, the free-mar- 
tin. The reason proposed for this was rather 
fanciful, and no such tendency is shown in 
man or in other animals where two or more 
embryos are known to arise from a single egg, 
either occasionally (man), or as a normal and 
regular method of reproduction (armadillo). 


Cause Attributed to Internal Secretions 


Within the past few years the question of 
the origin of the free-martin seems to have 
been satisfactorily answered by the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Frank R. Lillie at the University 
of Chicago. Like many puzzles, its solution is 
simple enough when once discovered. Lillie 
found that cattle twins in presumably all cases 
arise from two eggs and not from the division 
of a single egg. This was checked in many 
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instances by the presence of two corpera lutea 
on the ovaries in cases of twin pregnancies. 
The next significant finding was that in a large 
percentage of twins in cattle the outside fetal 
membranes (chorions) were fused, involving 
also, in most cases, a fusion of the blood vas- 
cular systems, particularly of the arteries, so 
that an injection into the umbillical artery of 
one fetus would pass over into the arterial sys- 
tem of the other fetus. As a result of this 
anastomosis it is clear that in the living fetuses 
there must be, to a considerable extent, a com- 
mon circulation of the blood. These facts had, 
indeed, been discovered by Tandler and Keller 
some years earlier, but Lillie’s discovery was 
independent of theirs and he, furthermore, 
supplied what appears to be a logical and suf- 
ficient explanation of the cause of the abnormal 
sexual development of the free-martin. 


Lillie’s explanation is based on~-the action of 
the internal secretions or hormones produced 
by the developing sex glands of the male, 
which, as__ results of the fusion of the blood ves- 
sels, find their way into the circulation of the 
heifer twin. The evidence cannot be entered 
into here, but. it seems that in the heifer sex 
differentiation depends on genetic factors ex- 
clusively, while in the male the sex-differentia- 
tion is intensified by a hormone produced in 
the developing testicles. This hormone from 
the male, circulating in-the blood of the grow- 
ing female fetus, interferes with normal female 
sex-differentiation, causing some of the organs 
to remain in an undifferentiated condition, 
while in other cases (particularly the ovaries) 
they approach the condition of the male. When 
the twins are of like sex in the beginning, there 
is of course no disturbance from the com- 
mingling of the blood of the two. 


; Statistics Not Available 


The answers to the remaining questions de- 
pend in most part on statistics, and reliable 
figures are very difficult to obtain. The an- 
swers which can be given at this time, therefore, 
must be based on such statistics as are at 
present available. For example, in answering 
the question as to the proportion of twin births 
in cattle in relation to all births, the only large 
body of data available are those of the herd 
books, and there is no assurance that the twins 
have been registered in the same proportion 
as their occurrence. This is more likely to be 
the case in the beef than in the dairy herds, 
however, and Jones and Rouse found regis- 
tered in the herd books one twin birth to every 
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221 births in the Hereford and one to 243 in 
the Aberdeen-Angus. For the two herds com- 
bined the twin births are one in 224, or 0.4 per 
cent. of all births. 


Both-Sex Twins .2% of All Births 

In what proportion of the twin births in 
cattle are the sexes unlike? Here the herd 
books are of little value and such reliable 
figures as have been obtained are so few as 
not to be of much help. Until more reliable 
data are available, therefore, we may assume 
that the theoretical ratio of one pair male twins 
to two pairs male-female to one pair females 
will be approximated. On this basis, and using 
the figures from the precedii.g paragraph, about 
0.2% of all births in cattle niay be expected to 
be twins of opposite sexes. In other words, a 
free-martin may be expected in about two out 
of a thousand births. This proportion would 
of course vary in different herds, and common 
experience would seem to indicate that it is 
too low. 


Sterility Ratios of Free-Martins High 
The more immediate question for every 
breeder who has a free-martin born in his 
herd is, what proportion of heifers twinned 
with a bull are barren? In other words, what 





are the chances that a free-martin will develop 
normally and become a useful member of the 
herd? There is a common impression that this 
is never the case, but there is indisputable evi- 
dence that a certain proportion of free-martins 
will breed. Records accumulated at this sta- 
tion of the known breeding history of twins, in 
cases where they have been kept until old 
enough to test, give the following percentages 
of sterility, so far as the results have been 
tabulated to date: 
Sterility of bull calves twinned with bull. 3.7% 
Sterility of heifer calves twinned with 

heifer 2.8% 
Sterility of bull calves twinned with heifer 5.1% 
Sterility of heifer calves twinned with 

bull 

From this it will be seen that in all cases 
except that of the free-martin the sterility is 
from about 3 to 5 per cent, which is probably 
not far from what it is in cattle of single births. 
This sterility is probably due to various causes. 
On the other hand, 74% of the free-martins 
which were raised so that they could be tested 
proved to be sterile, while 26% of those re- 
ported were breeders. 

This proportion seems larger than would be 
indicated from common experience, and it is 


ee 
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possible-that-there was some selective elimina- 
tion of calves which gave evidence at an early 
stage of not developing normally. Lillie, from 
embryological data,:found a proportion of one 
normal to six abnormal females in ‘twin-fetuses 
of opposite sex, and although his numbers are 
small it is possible they may be nearer the 
truth than those obtained from breeders’ 
records. 


Distinguish by Rectal Exploration 


Can the breeder distinguish the free-martin 
that will breed from the one that will not with- 
out growing them to maturity? This question 
has not received the attention that it deserves. 
In many cases it is possible that careful exam- 
ination of the young calves with a probe might 
reveal those individuals with a very rudimen- 
tary condition of the reproductive organs, and 
at a few months of age probably any compe- 
tent veterinarian could pick out the normal in- 
dividuals by means of an examination per 
rectum. 

Finally, as to remedial measures. Since the 
harm is done when the fetus is only a few 
centimeters in length, it seems hopeless to 
expect any remedial measures to be effective 
when it might be possible to apply them, name- 
ly, after birth, The damage to normal devel- 
opment is by that time beyond repair. 


Discussion by Herbért Lothe, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin 


The question of free-martins has a clinical 
importance in that it is at times desirable to 
determine whether such a condition is present. 
As the essayist stated, occasionally a free- 
martin breeds, and as a consequence the owner 
may want to raise it and thus conserve certain 
valuable desired blood lines. 


Diagnosis Possible at Five to Seven Months 


It is not necessary to raise this animal up to 
the time of usual sex maturity to determine 
this, but it is possible to make a diagnosis as 
soon as the animal is large enough to admit of 
a rectal examination (five to seven months). 
If the examination reveals the typical free- 
martin development it ought to be sent to the 
block immediately instead of taking up valua- 
ble stable room. 

The findings on rectal examination of free- 
martins are not all alike, but depends, I 
imagine, upon the stage of development anas- 
tomosis of the placental vessels occurred. As 
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a rule, however, the findings are sufficiently 
typical to make a diagnosis possible. 


The Findings on Palpation 

Uterine horns are quite often absent and it 
is often possible to palpate the embryonic 
Muellerian ducts as small cords about the size 
of a slate pencil or larger. The ovaries are 
usually absent and in their place will be found 
small undifferentiated sex glands, the size of a 
grain of wheat or larger. In other individuals, 
the uterine horns may be quite well developed 
for a short distance anterior to where the cer- 
vix should be and then become abruptly smaller 
and continue as hard cords. The uterus is 
found in various gradations of development but 
the experienced hand can always detect abnor- 
malities suggestive of asexual development. 
The cervix is absent and the vagina imper- 
forated. As a rule these animals fail to show 
estrum but not always. 


The Legal Phase 

The consideration of free-martins also brings 
up the question of fraud when such animals 
have been sold as breeder. The finding of an 
animal a free-martin that has been sold as a 
breeder may arouse a suspicion of fraud, but 
is not proof since single births are occasionally 
asexual. The pregnancy that resulted in the 
birth of a single asexual individual may have 
started as a twin pregnancy; the male having 
died and then absorbed in utero, after exerting 
its sex-destroying effect upon the twin female. 

I recall an instance that suggests such a 
possibility. I diagnosed twin pregnancy in a 
cow sixty days after service; at the expiration 
of her gestation period, she gave birth to a 
live, full time, male calf and a mummified fetus 
about twelve inches long. In this case, uterine 
death took place at about five months or pos- 
sibly later and absorption had not taken place; 
had fetal death occurred at say sixty or ninety 
days it is quite possible that complete ab- 
sorption may have occurred. 


Dr. J, P. Bushong is veterinarian for the 
milk commission of the Los Angeles medical 
association, supervising the production of cer- 
tified milk. 


To the Editor: My horse practice decreased 
to such an extent during the last three years 
that I do not know what I would have done if 
VETERINARY MepIcINE had not shown me how 
to make a living by treating the other domestic 
animals. My income for 1922 was larger than 
ever—T. E. J. 
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infections—has laxative effect—checks fermentation, it is a VITAL FOOD. 


YEAST VITAMIN (Holt) is more or less of a gastro-intestinal antiseptic, 
increases the movement of the bowels, it often seems to aid in combating 
various streptococcic and staphylococcic infections. Besides the laxative 
effect of yeast it has the ability to change the flora (Vegetable life) in the 
intestine and to more or less check fermentation. 


YEAST VITAMIN (Holt) is rich in B-Vitamin. The proteins are of the 


best quality and contain nothing poisonous to man or beast. 


YEAST VITAMIN (Holt) The food value of yeast does not rest alone upon 
the Vitamin present. The protein of the yeast is itself a very satisfactory type 
of protein so far as the nutrition of mammals is concerned, yeast protein is 
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Zootechnic Notes 


By E. Merillat, Associate Editor 


Less than 20% of range heifers bred to pro- 
duce calves at two years of age will produce 
calves at three years of age, unless they are 
winter fed. 


317,445 horses and mules passed through 60 
markets in 1921 and 442,646 in 1922. This gain 
of over 39% in one year is indicative of an 
inereased demand for horses and mules, and 
will stimulate increased production. 


The supplemental feeding of range cows dur- 
ing the winter insures an increased calf crop. 
Some ranchers maintain that a 25% increase in 
the calf crop can be produced by wintering 
feeding cows. 


HIGHEST PRICED POLO PONY 


























Property of Mr. Robert Bullock of Indian- 
apolis. Purchased at Auction for $7,500. 


According to a bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, milking machines save on 
an average of approximately 40% of labor. 
This saving was greater on large farms. 


During January, 1923, 5,306,000 head of hogs 
were marketed at public markets in the 
United States. This number represents a gain 
of 24% over January, 1922, and is 8.1% above 
a five year average. 


The fox is now a domestic animal. Study the 
fox and encourage the fox-breeding industry. 
There should be fox farms in every community 
where the climatic conditions are favorable. 


About 30% more heifers produce calves when 
bred to bring their first calf at three years than 
when bred a year earlier. Calves from the 
three year old heifer will average from 50 to 
60 pounds heavier at one year of age than 
calves from two year old heifers. 


Farm animals of all kinds increased in num- 
bers in the United States during 1922, except 
horses. It is interesting to note that there was 
nearly a one million increase in the number of 
sheep. The one animal that has been neglected 
in this country is the sheep. 


During 1922, approximately 25,000,000 head of 
sheep were inspected for scabies by B. A. I. 
inspectors and over 8,800,000 were dipped. Al- 
though scabies has been quite prevalent in 
some western states, the disease is now well 
under control. 


There were approximately 10% more swine 
on farms in the United States in January 1923 
than there were in January 1922. There is an 
apparent increase also in brood sows and some 
producers are beginning to wonder about the 
possibilities of the market for the present year: 
Unless conditions are much different than at 
the present time, it is apparent that there is not 
going to be an over-supply of swine. 
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What Users Say Concerning 
The Therapeutic Value of 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


Although for years breeders and farmers have realized that buttermilk fed 
hogs always were healthier: and thriftier, it was not until Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
made buttermilk conveniently available that the true medicinal qualities of butter- 
milk became apparent. 


Recent articles and essays from leading veterinarians bear directly on the value 
of buttermilk in Necrotic Enteritis and other stomach and intestinal disorders. Two 
recent letters from customers who have discovered these values are given below. 


“My fall pigs were suffering from Ne- 


crotic Enteritis for about three weeks and “We have fed 14 barrels of Semi-Solid 


several had died. Since I started feeding 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk, I have not lost an- 
other pig and the entire herd is now 
thrifty and healthy. My neighbors now 
use Semi-Solid to cure Necrotic Enteritis in 
their herds. Our veterinarian is recom- 


Buttermilk and will say it is the best and 
cheapest feed we ever had. We just sold 
our fall pigs to a cattle feeder for quite 
a little more than we could get on the 
open market. Our brood sows averaged 
to raise 8 pigs to the litter this spring. 





mending Semi-Solid to all the farmers They were fed , Semi- Solid Buttermilk dur- 
around here whose pigs have Necrotic ing pregnancy.” Mar. 3, 1923. J. W. Wag- 
Enteritis. Send me six barrels more.” goner & Son, Green City, Mo., breeders of 
Jan. 6, 1923. Walter L. Nash, R. F. D. 8, Shorthorns and Durocs. 


(TRADE MARK) 


is pure creamery buttermilk, pasteurized and condensed to point of maximum medi- 
cinal value per pound and is prepared in containers ranging from | gallon to 500 
pounds. 


For the veterinarian’s use, we put up a case of six I|-gallon cans selling for 
$4.00 F. O. B. Chicago. This gives the veterinarian a small, immediately available 
supply for the use of his clients. Twenty-eight factories assure low freight costs 
and the ability to secure Semi-Solid Buttermilk from convenient points. 

Write today for full information on the value of Semi-Solid and the name of 
nearest dealer from whom your clients can quickly get their supply. 


Consolidated Products Company 
4750 Sheridan Road, Room 758, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE Senne tate KEEPS THEM HEALTHY ~ 
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ZOOTECHNICS ae 


Fifteen Years of Active Service 








—Courtesy of Dr. N. T. Harris, Chelsea, Mass. 


With this picture goes the pathetic story that one of these veteran horses of the fire depart- 
ment of Chelsea, Mass., dropped dead after returning from a hard run of two miles which the 
motor apparatus of the department could not negotiate on account of the road conditions. 





MEDICO-LEGAL DECISION OF INTER- 
EST TO HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 
PRODUUCERS 
A law suit which is of great interest to the 
veterinary profession, live stock raisers, and 
producers of biologics, was tried last month at 
Des Moines, Iowa; the plaintiff being Wm. Bal- 
horn, an Iowa stock raiser, and the defendant 

Pitman-Moore Company of Indianapolis. 

Balhorn’s hogs were immunized in July 1921 
with serum and virus produced by Pitman- 
Moore Company and sickened in September. 
Two veterinarians were of the opinion that the 
trouble was hog cholera while two others, includ- 
ing a representative of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, were unable to diagnose cholera. 

The plaintiff alleged that his trouble was caused 
by impotent serum or virus and prosecuted his 
claim for damages on the theory of implied war- 
ranty. The attorneys for the plaintiff claimed 
that since antihog-cholera serum and hog-cholera 
virus was made for vaccination of swine and the 
prevention of cholera, there is in~ consequence, 
an implied warranty when such products are 
sold. At the completion of the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence, the presiding judge instructed the jury to 
return a verdict in favor of the defendant, which 
was done without hearing any of the defendant’s 
evidence. 

The plaintiff was unable to show negligence of 
the defendant in the production, warehousing 
or handling of the products used, as required by 
law. 

From the decisions in this case, it is evident 
that the law will sustain a claim for damages 
against producers of biologics only where it can 


be shown that the producer has been negligent 
in the production, warehousing or handling of 
their products, and that the courts will not look 
upon the sale of biological products as implying 
a guaranty of the results from their use. It is 
also evident that if vaccinated swine develop sub- 
sequent sickness whether cholera or not, this 
alone does not constitute proof that the prod- 
ucts are faulty in potency, virulence or purity. 


Larger litters of thrifty pigs and the econom- 
ical feeding of sows and litters are the im- 
portant factors that determine profits in pork 
production. 


There was an increased consumption of meat 
in the United States in 1922. The total meat 
consumed, according to the estimate of the 
U. S. Department, was 16,333,000,000 Ibs., which 
is approximately 150 Ibs. per person, and of this 
quantity 69 lbs. was beef, 5 Ibs. mutton and 76 
Ibs., pork. Thére was an increase in the con- 
sumption of both beef and pork but not nutton. 


Goat breeders have found that it is not 
profitable to use ridgling bucks for breeding 
purposes. The Mendalian law applies to ridg- 
ling goats, the same as in other animals. It 
was found by breeding 25 does to a ridgling 
buck that the first kid crop consisting of 11 
bucks and 13 does were all normal. In the 
second generation over 30% of the buck kids 
were ridglings, and there were 3334% of ridg- 
lings in the third generation. 
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It is interesting to note that sheep scabies 
no longer exists in Montana. 


Vitamins are derived from foods by animals 
and are not synthetic products of digestion. 


Inorganic phosphates in the blood are usyally 
diminished proportional to the degree of severity 
of rachitic lesions in experimental animals. 


Some investigators report the occurrence of 
bovine tuberculosis in cats and dogs and believe 
that care and judgment should be exercised in 
the elimination of the disease from these animals 
in tuberculosis eradication. 


The average production of milk per cow in 
the United States is only half as much as in 
Holland. The average U. S. cow yield 3,500 
Ibs. annually; Holland, 7,500 lbs.; Switzerland, 
6,900 Ibs.; Denmark, g,700 Ibs. 


There were 10,089,984 cattle slaughtered under 
federal inspection in 1919, of which 29 per cent 
were more or less bruised. There was a total of 
2,716,141 pounds of meat removed because of 
bruising. The amount of meat thus destroyed 
by bruising would have supplied 63,000 people for 
one year. 


According to Eckles of the Missouri Experi- 
ment. Station, the percentage of fat in cow’s 
milk is lowest in June and July and gradually 
rises, reaching the high point in December and 
January. It would seem that dry feed has a 
tendency to produce an increase of butterfat. 


Smelter fumes have been reported to be in- 
jurious to goats in Idaho. Goat breeders main- 
tain that the smelter fumes and deposits on 
vegetation diminishes the vitality of not only 
the does but also the kids. Kids produced in 
sections where the products from the smelter 
are more intense are dull, have no appetite and 
usually die with a few days. 


During six months of 1922 there were over 
28,000 dead hogs received at nine of the prin- 
cipal stock yards in the United States. At 
these same markets and during the same time, 
there were over 38,000 additional hogs re- 
ceived that were more or less crippled. This 
would seem to indicate rough handling or care- 
lessness of the transportation companies, stock 
yards employees, etc. 


ZOOTECHNICS 

















se 
Goshen 
Laboratories 
Inc. 


DE VINE 


Goshen, New York 


The Practitioners’ House 


FOUNDED BY A PRACTITIONER 
MANNED BY PRACTITIONERS 
SERVES THE PRACTITIONER 


We can supply every need of the practi- 
tioner. It matters not whether it be biologics, 
pharmaceuticals, or instruments. 


Have you recived a copy of our revised 
catalogue? If not, write us and we will be 
pleased to send you one. 
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ADMINISTERING THE TUBERCULIN TEST IN HOLLAND 





Note the White-Gowned Operators and the General Dignity of the Assemble. Light- 


ning Hog Vaccinators Please Copy. 





Sixty per cent of all dairy cattle in this coun- 
try are Holstein-Friesians. 


To make a solution for cleansing the milking 
machine dissolve 12 ounces of calcium chlorid in 
a gallon of water, and use this solution to wash 
the machine at the rate of one ounce to three gal- 
lons.—Holt. 


QUALITY HATCHING 
EGGS 


Try Our Extra Quality Matings for This 
Season 








RINGLET BARRED ROCKS—Headed by 
2nd Cock Bird at Madison Square Gar- 
den Show—Super Quality. Price, $7.50 
per setting of 15 eggs. 

Dark Barred Rocks—Heavy Meat and 
Laying Chicken. Price, $4.00 per 
setting. 

S C Rhode Island Reds—Red to the skin— 
Price, $3.50 per setting. 

S C White Leghorns—285 egg strain— 
Price, $2.25 per setting. 

Special discounts on quantity shipments. 
per cent fertility and safe delivery 
guaranteed. All charges prepaid. All 
stock trapnested and only selected eggs 
shipped. 


STOP KEEPING BOARDER CHICKENS 
NOW 


The Meadows Farms Co., Inc. 
Orrville, Ohio 




















Bleecker fed milk from abortion-infected 
cows to sows but failed to produce the disease 
in those animals Pure cultures of bovine abor- 
tion germs were also fed to sows and also 
failed to transmit the disease. 


Speaking before the Kansas State Veterinary 
Medical Association at the recent annual meet- 
ing, Dr. Henry M. Graefe, inspector of the 
federal bureau of animal industry, stated that 
vaccination against hog cholera saves the na- 
tion $40,000,000 annually. 


The 500-mile endurance test staged annually 
by the Remount Association will be held in the 
Genesee Valley of New York this year instead 
of in Vermont. Dr. Harrison A. Souther, of 
Boston, who has long been identified with polo 
and field sports, will be the official vetermarian. 


PORK EXPORTS DECREASE IN 1922 


Exports of pork and pork products from the 
United States were less in 1922 than in 1921, 
according to reports of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. This decrease was due 
to smaller shipments of bacon and lard. Ex- 
ports of bacon amounted to but 170,919 short 
tons, compared with 207,678 tons during 1921. 
Lard exports amounted to 383,475 tons, com- 
pared with 434,447 tons. Exports of hams and 
shoulders, however, increased, totaling 144,807 
tons, compared with 116,162 tons in 1921, and 
exports of pickled pork amounted to 19,314 
tons, compared with 16,421 tons during the 
previous year. 
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SWINE 
WORM CAPSULES 


All materials for these products have shown sharp advances in 
price in the last thirty days. We advise our customers to BUY 
NOW, thereby protecting themselves against further advances. 


NO. 136. Oil Chenopodium Compound 


An Oil of Chenopodium Worm Capsule for Swine. 
Composed of: Oil Chenopodium—5 grs., Creosote—3 grs., 
Oil Croton—3 grs., Copper Sulphate—3 grs., Absorbent v-s. 


Price Per 1000 Capsules, packed 25 in abox, $20.00 


NO. 305. Vermuloids, For Swine 


Composed of: Thymol—2 grs., Cresote—3 grs., Aloin—5 grs., 
Chenopodium—3 grs., Areca Nut—4 grs., Calomel—3 rs. 


Price Per 1000 Capsules, packed 25 in abox, $15.00 


NO. 330. Santonin Worm Capsules 


The Genuine Santonin Swine Worm Capsule. Composed of: 
Santonin—2!/y grs., Aloin—2'4 grs., Calomel—2'4. grs. 


Price Per 1000 Capsules, packed 25 inabox, $90.00 























38 South Seventh St., Kansas City, Kans. 
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Queries and Answers 














TUBERCULIN TEST IN SWINE 


Is the tuberculin test of any value in detect- 
ing tuberculous hogs? If so, which is the most 
reliable test?—H. H. L., O. 

Reply by A. T. Kinsley: A large percentage 
of tuberculous swine can be detected by the tu- 
berculin test when properly applied. The intra- 
dermic test is the most applicable and perhaps 
the most reliable tuberculin test that can be ap- 
plied to swine. 

The technic for applying the intradermic test 
in swine consists of injecting from 2 to 5 minims 
of bovine intradermic tuberculin into the dermis 
on the postero-superior part of the ear. A re- 
action consists of either a uniform thickening or 
a nodular tumefaction at the point of injection. 
Such a reaction is evident within 48 to 72 hours 
after the injection. Non-tuberculous swine will 
not show any reaction. 


WORM-INFESTED SWINE 


I have a herd of “worm infested” hogs to clean 
up. The herd is composed of sows that will 
farrow in the latter part of March and in April, 
which means cold weather here. 

What, in your opinion, is the best medicinal 
treatment to give these sows along with proper 
sanitation? What is the value of carbon tetra- 
chlorid, and if used, what is the dose? 

For sanitation and prevention, I intend to scald 
each farrowing pen before placing the treated 
sows in them, and then remove the brood to a 
clean pasture as soon as weather permits. Sug- 
gest any improvements.—A. H. S., Minn. 

Reply: According to Hall, carbon tetrachlorid 
is not a reliable agent for the elimination of 
ascarids from swine. Oil of chenopodium and 
santonin are the most efficient available known 
remedies and are extensively used for freeing 
swine of ascarids. Of the two drugs, oil of 
chenopodium appears to be in favor at this time. 
Care must be exercised in the administration that 
the sows are not injured and that the medicament 
is passed direct to the stomach. The use of a 
stomach tube in the administration of the oil is 
advisable. Each sow should be given at least one 
dram of the oil of chenopodium mixed with 
four ounces of castor oil when she has been 
prepared by fasting for from 24 to 36 hours. 


The scrubbing of farrowing pens prior to plac- 
ing the treated sows in them is advisable as is 
also the removal of the sow and her litter to 
pasture as soon as the weather will permit. 


IMPACTIONS IN THE HORSE 

In this part of the country, where horses 
are wintered principally on wheat straw, im- 
paction cases constitute nearly 90 per cent of 
our cases. Impaction of the pelvic flexure of 
the large colon yields to almost any kind of 
treatment. . Impaction of the cecum is the 
most obstinate case. Impaction of the floating 
colon, too often is accompanied by bloat, and 
many animals succumb. Impaction of the 
stomach almost always terminates fatally. In 
the last named cases, I have been unable to 
loosen the impaction with stomach lavage, al- 
though many writers claim good results from 
this method. In impaction of the cecum I have 
had the best results from pumping water into 
the stomach and intestines, about 8 gallons 
twice a day for several days in succession. Now 
I wish to ask the following questions: 

1. Have you any good, reliable treatment 
to suggest for stomach impaction? 

2. For cecal impaction? 

3. For impaction of the floating colon, ac- 
companied by bloat? If, when one inserts the 
arm into the rectum and finds the great colon 
distended with air, is one justified in inserting 
the trocar, even if there is no visible enlarge- 
ment of the abdomen?—O. W. J., Wash. 

Reply: There is no better treatment for im- 
paction of the stomach than softening the mass 
with water, administering nux vomica or strych- 
nin and giving the stomach a chance to rid 
itself of the contents. A stomach packed solid 
with coarse straw cannot of course be aspirated 
with a stomach tube at once; it must be given 
a chance to help itself. When the subject is in 
great agony and immediate relief seems imi- 
nent there is not much hope. We have found 
that by pumping in a few gallons of water 
slowly, waiting an hour or two, and then re- 
inserting the tube, some of the contents can 
be removed, some of them can be washed back 
into the intestines and thus partially unload the 
embarrassed stomach. 

(Continued on page 360) 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 











We have Confidence in the Veterina- 
rian and his chosen Profession. 


The high standard of the profession is 
not due to paid propagandist but 
strictly to the demand made upon it 
by the Live Stock Industry of the 








Country. 
CORN BELT SERUM CO., INC., 
East St. Louis, IIl., U.S: A, 
| ae SIMPLICITY oe 





EASILY 
OPERATED 


INVERTS 
ROTATES 


‘Fully 
Guaranteed 


EQUINE OPERATING TABLE 


Officially Adopted by the U. S. War Department 








| 








Canine Tables 

Slings 

‘| Casting 
Harness 

Hopples 


Sanitary 
Kennels 











Write for Prices or See Your Dealer 


VETERINARY SPECIALTY CO. 


J.T. Hernsheim, D.V. M., Pres. 


531. South Peoria Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VeTERINARY MEDICINE 


Instruments and Appliances of 
Special Merit 

















Canine Simplicity Operating Table, used by $ 3 y 
= Free Hospital and Dispensary, of New York Automatic Serum Syringe Filler, 
ity. 


Eagle Co., Kansas City, Kans. 
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Embryotomy Knife, Haussman and Dunn, Chicago. 
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In Ampules! 


Osudetem-tete! 


Para-Mono- 


|Keyeter 


ANTISEPTIC 
OCAL ANAESTHETIC 


(2% Procaine or 1% Cocaine) 


For over thirty years Ortho and Para Mono lodo Phenol solution has been 


the principal ingredient of Dr. R. B. Waite’s Local Anaesthetic. 


It is an efficient 


anaesthetic in itself which is combined with procaine or cocaine to produce more 
positive and lasting anaesthesia than is possible when either of these two anaesthetics 


are used alone. 


Used in millions of cases for over 
thirty years, Waite’s Antiseptic Local 
Anaesthetic has been proven safe every 
time—and to this compound must be 
given much of the credit. 
is antiseptic and 


This sterile base 


isotonic—a more rapid healer of tissue 
than any home-made solution or dis- 
tilled water. 

Waite’s Anaesthetic is sold in am- 
pules, every batch of which is sterilized 
and tested in our own bacteriological 
laboratory; also put up in bottles. 


Sold only to recognized veterinarians by veterinary 
supply houses, wholesale druggists and dental depots. 


$1.00 Box of Ampules 
for 25c 


To introduce Waite’s Antiseptic Local 
Anaesthetic, we will send you a $1.00 
box on receipt of your professional card 
and 25c, or if you prefer a free sample, 
for your professional card.only. Try it 
out on your most difficult cases of 
minor or major surgery where a local 
anaesthetic would be used. Note its 
quick positive action—the perfect anaes- 
thesia that lasts—the absence of toxic 
after-effects. 





Check, Sign and Mail This Coupon 

Enclose professional card or station- 
ery. Only one $1.00 box of ampules 
for 25c to a veterinarian—money re- 
turned to anyone ordering twice. 
Antidolor Mfg. Co., ; 
Springville, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Enclosed find 25c for which send 
me $1.00 package of Waite’s Antisep- 
tic Local Anaesthetic in ampules. En- 
closed find my professional card or 
letterhead for which send me free 
sample of Dr. R. B. Waite’s Antiseptic 
Local Anaesthetic. 


Name 
Address 











Antidolor Manufacturing Co. 


77 Main Street, 


Springville, N. Y. 
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There are different kinds of service: 


Snappy Service 
Good Service 
Prompt Service 
Scientific Service 
Grain Belt Service 





The last is the best. It is all of 
these combined, and means prompt 
delivery of Plus-Value Products with 
no disappointments. 


There is not much wisdom in 
courting a handicap in the immuni- 
zation of Hogs against Cholera. It 
is better to profit by the Sense of 
Security that is associated with Grain 
Belt Serum. 





GRAIN BELT SERUM 


is sold only to qualified veterina- 
rians, and is produced by the 


Grain Belt 
Supply Company 


4901 South 33rd Street 
Omaha, Neb. 


Branch Office: 
419 South Federal Avenue 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


; Road Representatives: 
Dr. D. M. Walker, Omaha Territory. 
Dr. H. C. Krueger, Mason City Territory 























For impaction of the cecum there is no treat- 
ment that will equal pumping the digestive 
tract full of water, slowly and deliberately. 
Carbonate of ammonia and nux vomica are 
helpful and in fact almost essential medicants. 

When the floating colon is impacted with 
dry pellets, which is by no means an uncommon 
condition, it can always be relieved by enemas, 
persistently applied. By blocking the rectum 
again reflux either by some of the mechanical 
appliances like Kellog’s irrigator or by simply 
packing the rectum with cotton, it is always 
possible to gradually force water back through 
the entire length of this bowel. After consid- 
erable water has been pumped in, the hand is 
passed as far forward as possible and made to 
execute circulatory movements to work the 
water forward, and loosen up the dry feces. 

Tapping the colon via the rectum is not a 
satisfactory operation, but is harmless. 


LEG WASH FOR HORSES 
Kindly give me what you think is the best 
formula for a leg wash to be uséd under band- 
ages.—A. M. S., Minn. 
Reply: A leg wash that has given good 
satisfaction for many years among the best 
stables of light harness horses consists of: 


R 


po: ae | | er ee 4 ozs. 
Distilled extract of witch hazel...1 qt. 
Saeco cab apie aicn bas 4 ozs. 
WERE, 0D) MIREO... i040 seb baleen vee 1 gal. 


This mixture must stand a few hours and 
then be filtered, or the clear solution may be 
poured off after all the sediment has settled. 
The idea is to use only the clear solution. 


TRICHODECTES MALLOPHAGA OF 
CATTLE 

1 am sending you a specimen of a mite of 
some kind I find on cattle, mostly along the 
back. The skin becomes thick, crusty and 
gum-like, and pulls off in patches with the hair. 
The mites lie right in the thick crust and are 
very hard to find. There were live ones in the 
specimen when it was mailed. Please let me 
konw what you think they are—F. A. S., Iowa. 

Reply by A. A. Leibold: The parasite is a 
louse belonging to the genus Trichodectes, 
sub-division Mallophaga. It does but slight in- 
jury. Such lice are best removed by using kero- 
sene diluted with three or four parts of water, 
after washing with soap and water and clipping 
the hair. The treatment should be repeated 
in four days to kill those that have escaped thie 
first freatment. 
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THE LESIONS OF ELECTROCUTION 


Could you give me the postmortem findings of 
a horse killed by electricity? I have a big case 
coming up soon and would appreciate any in- 
formation you can give me. There is no doubt 
as to the cause of this horse’s death, but I 
cannot find any literature relating to electro- 
cution that would help me on the witness stand. 
—A. L., Man. 


Reply: There are neither microscopic nor 
macroscopic lesions of the internal organs in 
deaths from electric shocks as a rule. Some 
have claimed that hemorrhages in the floor of 
the fourth ventricle are characteristic, but our 
experiences indicate that these are by no means 
constant in animals. 


Electrocution is death from a blow; it is a 
traumatism, a very violent traumatism, that 
goes so fast it burns, bruises and even tears cer- 
tain parts of the body. The flesh may be 
burned or bruised where the stroke hit and in 
some cases the internal organs may be dis- 
organized. As a rule, however, the damage is 
limited to the burn or bruise of the electric 
force plus whatever injury the body sustains 
on falling down so suddenly. 
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SAVE THE HORSE. GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 

Can you give me the formule for the patent 
medicine called “Save the Horse” and also of 
“Gombaults’ Caustic Balsam”?—F. C. C., N. Y. 

Reply: According to the records we have 
the analyses of the above mentioned mixtures 
are as follows: 


Save the Horse 


k 
Oil of wormwood 
IE OE GREENS 5 a 5.5. 555 Ses 0-0 .of each 1 oz. 
Oil of cedar 
Oil of origanum...... ....0f each ¥% oz. 
Ee RRP is Ook ve cegeasaeawseen 2 ozs. 

Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 

R 
ONO El sis. a's Bs oo ce icrdatae ceane 4 drs. 
ARON ONE 55:5. 50 we e'ov ae es ene’ 2 ozs. 
CLC COMDNOES ce\nS ec eveds Heals oan Ads: 
Ct OG CUEPENUNE: 5.05. ek de dak cs Z drs. 
Ce OFAN so. ks 5 Sock tine ees Y% dr. 
MBOUEME oo ch Seth alee san ee 4 drs. 
SIMIC BOIN 5 2 sisi. < kee baw 20 drops 


1, 2 and 7 are mixed first; then add the 
others. 








Bovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Bacterin, 

Bovine Mastitis Streptococcus Bacterin, 

Calf Scour Mixed Bacterin, 


products to their line. 





Z-S BACTERINS 


For better results and greater satisfaction insist on Z-S Biologics. 
Bacterins are heavily concentrated, 
personal supervision of expert Bacteriologists. 


You can use the following now: 


—Prices greatly reduced on all Biologics— 


The Zell-Straub Laboratories take special pleasure in announcing to the 
veterinary profession the addition of some valuable pharmaceutical 


Try the new Z-S WORM CAPSULES. 
ob 6 0 4500/6, 6)6 0.0 © waeie $ 2.50 


In bottles of 100....... 
In bottles of 500....... 
In bottles of 1000....... 


Order a supply today. 
ZELL-STRAUB LABORATORIES 
5520 Norwood Park Ave., 


FLAVISOL is made only by the Zell-Straub Laboratories. 
on hand? 


Include a pint with your order for Biologics. 


Z-S 


always fresh and made under the 


Equine Influenza Mixed Bacterin, 
Equine Navel-ill Mixed Bacterin, 
Swine Mixed Infection Bacterin. 


Chicago. 


Have you a supply 
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Dealer’s Discount 


Veterinarians are 
entitled to the regular 
dealer’s discount on 





So 
fe 
% 
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Peerless Animal Foods Co. 


36 Liberty St. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 




















PIGS WITH RUPTURED BLOOD 
VESSELS 


Had an autopsy on a pig in which I found 
the great aorta ruptured. No blood in heart. 
Large blood clot between heart and pericardium. 


This morning, while feeding them, the man 
heard one squeal, looked around and one lay 
dead with head over trough. He went to do the 
chores and on returning found another one 
dead. 


He lost two a few days ago, apparently in the 
same way. On postmortem examination this 
morning he found right auricle ruptured. It 
looked like if bruised. 


Pigs are twelve weeks old and very thrifty. 
They are being fed skim milk and ear corn and 
are allowed to run in field. Can you give any 
solution to the case? All other organs are ap- 
parently perfectly normal.—A. B. S., Mich. 


Reply by Dr. Kinsley: You have described 
a condition that, so far as records go, is quite 
unusual, Individual cases of rupture of various 
blood vessels in swine have been reported, but 
without any clearcut authentic history. 


From your description, it appears the pigs in 
question are being fed on skim milk and corn 
and this diet would seem to provide amply for 
the mineral ingredients essential for maintaining 
the body. Generally in these cases it has been 
thought that the diet was deficient or that there 
was some inability on the part of the system of 
the swine to properly assimilate. Without mak- 
ing a positive diagnosis in the cases you have 
described, I would suggest the possibility of 
some deficiency resulting in arteriosclerosis or 
some allied condition of the vessels. 


WHEN TO CONDEMN A TUBERCULOUS 
CARCASS 


In testing tuberculous cattle when I was a 
meat inspector in Newfoundland I came across 
a number of reacters that were killed and the 
carcass buried as no part of such animals is 
allowed for human food. Today I notice that 
the carcasses of such animals are allowed to 
be used. 

Now, if pulmonary tuberculosis is discovered 
postmortem, why should such carcasses be 
used owing to the fact that blood from the 
lungs goes right into the general circulation? 
If tuberculous lesions are found in the lungs 
what is to stop the bacilli from circulating in 
the blood stream and going everywhere? 

What beats me is that I know of instances 
where the heart and lungs, showing lesions, 
were removed and the rest of the carcass given 
over to the owner for sale. I would very much 
like to know why this is allowed. 

Reply: The regulation of the Health of Ani- 
mals branch of the Dominion of Canada should 
be your guide in passing judgment on such 
cases. Veterinary Director-General Torrance 
will be glad to supply you with a copy. In 
these regulations and in those of the United 
States bureau of animal industry there is a 
more or less sharp line of demarcation drawn 
between, the tuberculous carcass that may be 
passed and the one that should be condemned. 
It is purely a question as to whether the dis- 
ease is generalized or local, and this decision 
rests with the judgment of the meat-inspector. 

One thing to remember is, that meat inspec- 
tion, to serve the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, must be both a science and an art. It 
calls for a profound knowledge of animal dis- 
eases, a skillful technic, and good sound 
judgment, in order to prevent waste on one 
hand and the passing of unsafe products for 
human consumption on the other. 
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NECROBACILLOSIS OF PIGS 

I have some pigs in clean surroundings vary- 
ing in age from a few days to three weeks old. 
They develop a heavy scab formation over the 
snout and nose, and in some cases over the 
face, as high up as the eyes. Under the scabs 
there is pus that is firmly seated in the cavity. 
The pigs go off their feed in a few days and 
die. If the scabs are removed and the sores 
treated, they usually recover—R. & N., Ore. 

Reply: This seems to be _ necrobacillosis. 
The best way to control it is to provide sani- 
tary surroundings and treat the sores locally 
as you are doing. In some cases it might be 
well to use the curette after removing the scab 
and then apply the antiseptic. 





RICKETS AND NECROTIC ENTERITIS 


Information on the following described pigs 
will be appreciated. The pigs are about five 
weeks of age and are housed in a well-lighted, 
poorly-ventilated, steam-heated hog house, with 
their mothers. The pigs have been confined to 
the house; consequently they receive little ex- 
ercise. Their coat is rough and they have an 
unkempt appearance. Some of them have en- 
larged joints. There are a few of the pigs with 
necrotic stomatitis and there may be some that 
are affected with bull nose—H. R. D., Neb. 

Reply by A. T. Kinsley: From the descrip- 
tion given, it is evident that the pigs in ques- 
tion have been subjected to the so-called “hot- 
house plan” and it is surprising that they have 
not contracted other infections besides those 
mentioned. 

Necrotic stomatitis and infectious rhinitis 
(bull. nose) are most prevalent in pigs that are 
kept in filthy pens and not properly cared for. 
Rickets occurs primarily as a result of im- 
proper diet. 

To prevent further losses, they should be 
dipped and removed from their present quar- 
ters into new lots where there is ample shel- 
ter. The sows and pigs should be given a 
ration containing ample quantities of vitamins 
and minerals to prevent further rachitic de- 
velopment. 

Necrotic stomatitis can be successfully treat- 
ed, unless the disease is too far advanced, by 
curetting away. all necrotic tissue and apply- 
ing some reliable antiseptic. It may be neces- 
sary to repeat the local treatment on several 
successive days. Infectious rhinitis, or bull 
nose, is practically incurable after the facial 
bones have become involved. In the very 
early stage of this disease, vapor inhalations 
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sometimes give good results. The treatment of 
advanced cases of rickets has not given uni- 
form results. The administration of cod-liver 
oil and calcium salts is a rational treatment in 
the early stages of rickets. This treatment has 
been successfully used in many cases. 


ENSILAGE SUSPECTED OF POISONING 


“I am mailing you under separate cover a 
sample of ensilage which seems to be infested 
with different kinds of mold. I would appreciate 
it very much if you would make an examination 
and also notify me if there is anything in the 
ensilage that would be injurious to cattle.”— 
A Se. 

Reply by L. H. Pammel: The sample has 
been examined. Evidently this ensilage has 
been exposed to the air and in such condition 
a reddish fungus seems to have grown on it. 
This fungus is known as Monascus purpureus. 
In the majority of cases wheer we have re- 
ceived such ensilage this fungus has been found 
present, and in the majority of cases has been 
suspected of being injurious to stock. I have 
had quite frequent accounts in this journal 
concerning this fungus and a question has 
been raised as to whether or not it is really 
poisonous. In my opinion the moldy condition 
of such ensilage is injurious, especially to 
horses and should not, therefore, be fed. Not- 
withstanding the fact that many people are of 
the opposite opinion, I believe this fungus is 
injurious to stock. 


CONVULSIONS IN PIGS 


A herd of about 40 pigs, being fed on grain 
and milk, is affected with a convulsive disease. 
They eat the grain ration all right, but when 
they are drinking the. milk slop some of them 
will stop drinking, fall over and stiffen out in 
a convulsion and in a few minutes will re- 
cover and resume feeding—R. & L., Ore. 

Reply: The condition is most likely due to 
digestive derangement. Change of ‘surround- 
ings, plenty of exercise, laxative diet, a limited 
ration allowance for a few days, and saline pur- 
gation would be the right line of procedure 
against such a condition. The saline will prob- 
ably have to be given to each individual pig. 


Johne’s disease exacts an annual toll of from 
2% to 12% in infected herds of cattle. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FOR VACCINATING SWINE 


The propaganda for farmer vaccination is spreading 
and extending, making it necessary for the veterinarian 
to meet and overcome this agitation. He must make 
his operation so different from that of a farmer so that 
there can be no comparison. His must be a scientific 
operation, whereas the farmer’s can only be a mechan- 
ical manipulation. He will treat hogs, while the farmer 
will shoot serum. His work will be different only when 
it is BETTER. Dr. Clark’s Automatic 
Sanitary Table makes BETTER _ work 
possible. 

». The price is $37.50, delivered to your 
maddress. This represents an investment 
Mf rather than an expense. A couple of jobs 
S\ with this table gives you more favorable 

Mladvertising than you can get in any other 
P way. 

SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS: 
FISTONE 


An Internal Treatment for Fistula of the Withers, Poll-Evii, Quittor, Nasal Gleet and 
Chronic Suppurations. An Ethical Preparation. A Standard Treatment for these con- 
ditions, put up in plain wrapper. Watch for case reports which will appear in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE soon. 

Price $5.00 for the average case, postpaid Guaranteed to make good 
Order Direct from Correspondence Invited 


FISTONE AND APPLIANCE CO., COLLEGE CORNER, OHIO 
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TUBERCULIN Subcutaneous 
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eer ear Ophthalmic 
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a an Maen In Liquid Form 
In Liquid Form ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC SERUM 
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TRY IT! IT WORKS! 


Black Tongue Treatment 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Would you try something that has been cur- 
~ over 90% of the cases treated? If so, we 

er you a chance to try our Black Tongue 
treatment. 

In offering this treatment we wish to state 
that where the disease is of 5 to 7 days dura- 
tion the treatment is doubtful although some 
cases have recovered. Cases of only 3 or 4 
days duration or less, have responded to this 
treatment almost without exception. 

It is our desire to market this treatment 
through the Veterinary Profession only. We 
offer it at Five Dollars ($5.00), less 40% to 
a 

ou will try it on a fair case and are not 
ae ed with the results, we will refund your 
money. You have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose if not satisfied. 

Could we do more for you? 


4V Black Tongue Co., 
O. M. Norton, V. M.D., 
Manager 
Greenville, Miss. 


TRY IT! 


109 Main St., 


IT WORKS! 

















and Virus 


Just Off Test 


F. O. B. Your Town If Order Amounts 
to 10,000 c.c. or More 


Sales Exclusively to Veterinarians 


TLSERUM ©. 


U. 8. Veterinary License No. 170 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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POSTERIOR PARALYSIS FOLLOWING 
VACCINATION 


Kindly give your opinion on the following 
condition that occurred in a herd of 45. mixed 
swine two weeks after vaccination. These 
swine ranged from 100 to 250 Ibs. in weight 
and were being fed a ration consisting of a 
small quantity of corn, and offal from a 
slaughter house. The dose of serum given was 
25% above the amount recommended on the 
label. 

Nine of the 45 vaccinated swine developed 
posterior paralysis about two weeks later. The 
usual symptoms characterizing posterior paral- 
ysis were manifested, although the owner stat- 
ed that some of them had convulsions. The 
appetite was not impaired and they did not 
have any rise of temperature. Was the vacci- 
nation a factor in these cases?—X. G. M., Ark. 

Reply by A. T. Kinsley 

So-called posterior paralysis in swine may 
be caused by, or associated with, degeneration 
of nerve fibres, pressure upon nerves or the 
spinal cord by tumors or other diseased pro- 
cesses, and by a dietary deficiency. Probably 
the most common cause of posterior paralysis 
is a deficiency of vitamins, of calcium salts in 
the ration. It is very probable that the serum 
and virus that was injected into these swine 
was not a factor in this case. It is possible 
to injure swine by handling during vaccina- 
tion, but such injuries are manifested immedi- 
ately. These swine did not show any disturb- 
ance until two weeks after vaccination. 

If the condition in these swine is due to 
nerve degeneration or pressure, there will be 
little or no improvement, but if it is the result 
of dietary deficiency, a changed ration and par- 
ticularly if vitamins and calcium salts are pro- 
vided there should be improvement within a 
few days. 


HYGROMA ON THE HIND LEG OF A 
MULE 

I would like information about a mule that has 
a soft enlargement in the front of the fetlock. 
Blistering does not improve it. Would you ad- 
vise an operation? If so please give me any sug- 
gestions I will need—W. G. G., W. Va. 

Reply: Local applications do not help these 
cases. Extirpation of the sac is the only help. 
The operation is not difficult but must be per- 
formed under aseptic precautions. Cast the mule, 
shave the region, disinfect with bichlorid of mer- 
cury solution and paint with tincture of iodin. 
Anesthetise with a local anesthetic injected around 
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tion on hens is a loss of appetite. 


the whole enlargement, or give chloroform. Make 
an longitudinal incision through the skin across 
the enlargement and peel it out. The sac will be 
found attached to the tendon of the long extensor. 
It is in fact a distention of the synovial membrane 
of the bursa of that tendon. It is also helpful to 
wrap the leg with a good tourniquet to control 
bleeding while the sac is being dissected out. 





CHRONIC DIARRHEA IN A COLT 

I would like advice on the following de- 
scribed case: Two-year-old Percheron filly. 
Received good care since foaled. Blue grass 
pasture until late in the fall. Grained twice 
a day since fall and foraged in the stalk-fields. 

Three months ago it developed diarrhea and 
an abnormal appetite for salt. I advised with- 
holding the salt, timothy hay and bran with 
occasional variations, and administered a purga- 
tive, followed with compound sulphocarbolate 
tablets every four hours. The condition did 
not improve. I then prescribed napthalin, 
salol, tannic acid and alum, and many different 
intestinal antiseptics without effect. During 
the last two months I gave large, repeated 
doses of tannic acid and alum but these did 
not stop the diarrhea. 

At the end of the three-month’s treatment 
the cold was gaunt and weak, but no worse 
as far as the diarrhea is concerned than after 
the first two weeks. He follows the rest of 
the herd when turned into the meadow. The 
appetite for salt remains—C. W. McL., IIl. 

Reply: Chronic diarrhea of horses is always 
a serious condition. The writer does not re- 
member ever having cured a single case in 
more than 30 years of horse practice. Among 
the causes we have found by postmortem ex- 
amination are: Calculi, tumors, bezoars, 
pouched colon or floating colon, and an appar- 
ent atony of the latter. Whether parasites 
ever enter into the situation is a matter to be 
determined. We have never found them in 
our cases. 

The truth is that whenever a horse begins 
to pass pultaceous or semi-liquid stools there 
is something gravely wrong with the lower 
bowels, and whatever the lesion is, it is usually 
incurable. 

Our best treatment has been opium, ferrous 
sulphate and catechu, given in the feed. This 
will sometimes solidify the feces for a time. 


The first apparent effect of vitamin starva- 
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HEAVES 


In the December number of VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, page 760, Drs. H. 
Simonett and Ch. Medyski recommend 


Thiosinamin in the treatment of heaves. 


We can supply 


Ampules 


Thiosinamin 


1 gram in a 5% solution Sodium 
Salicylate at $2.00 per box contain- 


ing six ampules. 


If cash is sent with order—we pay postage 


Wilmer Veterinary 
Supply Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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LOSSES IN A HERD OF VACCINATED 
HOGS 
History 


On November 2, 1922, fifty-four shoats weigh- 
ing about 120 pounds were purchased in a public 
stock yards and given antihog-cholera serum and 
virus and were sprayed under government super- 
vision, after which they were yarded in cleaned 
and disinfected lots until the next day when they 
were hauled five miles by truck to a garbage- 
feeding lot. These shoats were placed with about 
100 others that had been recently purchased and 
immunized. All of them were fed on hotel and 
restaurant garbage and had made good gains. 
The lots and surroundings were dry, free from 
dust or mud and as sanitary as hog-lots can be 
maintained. On or about January 1, 1923, one or 
two of the shoats of the lot of fifty-four were off 
feed and died. An investigation was made on 
January 5, at which time there had been four 
deaths. One was lying prostrate, and was de- 
stroyed for autopsy. 


Symptoms 

The symptoms as described by the caretaker 
consisted of: Marked depression, wabbling gait, 
diminished appetite in the beginning, some dis- 
charge from the nose, prostration, and death in 
from one to two days after the first symptoms 
appeared. The one hog that was destroyed had 
a temperature of 104°F. 


Autopsy Findings 

Two hogs were autopsied, one that was dead 
on arrival at the farm and the one that was de- 
stroyed. There was a blue discoloration of the 
skin of the belly. However, the caretaker re- 
ported that some of the hogs that had died pre- 
viously did not show discoloration of the skin. 
There was some pneumonia in the dependent 
lobes of the lung. The bronchial and mediastinal 
lymph nodes were tumefied, edematous and 
showed slight subcapsular hemorrhage. The 
lung was thickly clotted with ecchymotic hemorr- 
hages.& The heart valves were hypertrophied or 
thickened. The spleen was about twice the nor- 
mal size, due to congestion. There were some 
hemorrhages in the gastric and intestinal sub- 
mucose and subserose. The kidneys contained 
a few, old hemorrhagic spots. 


Diagnosis 
After a careful consideration of the history 
including the reports of serum and virus of the 
same serial that was used on these hogs, a pro- 
visional diagnosis was made of hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia with a possible complication of swine 
erysipelas—A. T. K. 
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ARSENIC FOR WARTS. THE DOSAGE 
OF ARSENIC 


On several occasions I notice you mention 
arsenic for the removal of warts from cattle 
and horses, and seem sure that it is specific. 
I have killed at least one heifer in my prac- 
tice by using it, probably in too large doses. 

I now have a purebred Swiss bull past one 
year old in nice condition, weighing 700 pounds 
that has a nasty clusters of warts. Please ad- 
vise dosage, repetition, etc—M. R. H., Minn. 

Reply by E. L. Quitman: Arsenic trioxid 
may be used but I prefer Fowler’s solution 
because of its greater convenience. The me- 
dicinal dose is as follows: Horse, two drams to 
one ounce; cattle, four drams to one and a 
half ounces, although, in the treatment of 
warts, I rather lean towards large doses, but 
always keep within the bounds above men- 
tioned. 

As to the Swiss bull I would give him six 
drams three times a day, in drinking water or 
feed to dilute it, and would apply full strength 
Fowler’s solution by means of absorbent cot- 
ton three to six times a day; the oftener the 
better. : 

Referring to the two-dram doses of arsenic 
or to the pint dose of Fowler's solution rec- 
ommended for the treatment of canker of the 
feet of horses by Dr. F. K. Douglas of New 
Orleans it should be noted that he gives such 
doses only every other day until five doses 
are given. Strange as it may seem _ these 
monstrous doses will rarely kill if administered 
along with bulky feed. However they will 
occasionally kill and I would not like to go on 
the witness stand and swear such dosage is 
safe. 


WANTS SOLVENT FOR SODIUM 
SILICATE BANDAGE 


Some time ago I read in some magazine—I 
think it was VETERINARY MEeEDICINE—a method 


for removing, by dissolution, silicate of soda band- 
ages or casts. I have forgotten what it was and 
where to find it. Will you kindly enlighten me? 

For several years, I have used silicate of soda 
for mending broken bones. I apply a layer of 
cotton over the whole area and over this, roll a 
layer of bandage. This is saturated with the soda 
and another layer of bandage, and so on. The 
process is continued until enough has been ap- 
plied to form a good, strong cast when it hardens. 

The greatest difficulty occurs when removing it. 
I have always used a chisel for this, but if the 
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parts are tender (and they usually are), the ani- 
mal objects. It is just as strong as plaster and 
much lighter. I have used it successfully for 
Shetland ponies, in cases of broken legs.—H. A. 
S., Ohio. 
Reply: 
silicate. 


We know of no solvent for sodium 


SODIUM FLUORID FOR LICE 


Is sodium fluorid a good powder to use to 
rid cattle of lice? 

Please send me a good formula for an effec- 
tive dusting powder to be used on cattle as 
there seems to be quite a lot of lice on cattle 
at this time.—G. S. F., Minn. 

Reply: A good dusting powder for lice in 
cattle or horses is made with sodium fluorid, 
finely ground tobacco and sulphur, in the pro- 
portions of 20, 20 and 40 parts. 

If it is possible to blanket the animals for 
several hours after it is sprinkled on, the heat 
of the body holds in fumes that make matters 
pretty uncomfortable for lice. 

It will not, however, kill eggs and must 
therefore be repeated, Sulphur alone, followed 
with blanketing, is also mighty effectual. 

Another good prescription consists of pow- 
dered stavacer seeds, tobacco and powdered 
quassia, equal parts. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA OF 
SHEEP 


I would like some information about the diag- 
nosis of hemorrhagic septicemia in sheep in the 
field? C. H. M., Colo. 

Reply. 

A categorical reply would require more space 
than can be spared in this department. The 
querist is advised however to study carefully 
the postmortem lesion of anthrax, black leg, 
malignant edema, pneumonia and plant poison- 
ing as a possible help in makirg a differential 
diagnosis. Differentiations among these dis- 
tases in their acute, quick-killing forms are al- 
ways difficult for the field man until he has had 
time to obtain some confirming evidence from 
the laboratory. On the other hand, ir the less 
acute forms, after microscopic lesions have 
formed in the organs, there is a syndrome for 
tach the field man must fix in his mind, and 
from which he can generally arrive at a cor- 
tect diagnosis. It is however always prefer- 
able to remove all reasonable doubt by consul- 
tation with your laboratory colleagues, since 
today even the best quality of guess-work is 
not sanctioned. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 





Kentucky Veterinary Medical 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky Veter - 
inary Medical Association was held at Louis- 
ville, Feb. 7-8. 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. K. Ditto, of Pleasureville. 

Doctor Calldemeier welcomed the members 
to Louisville and extended an invitation to 
make Miller and Calldemeier’s Hospital their 
headquarters whenever they visited Louisville. 

Dr. D. E. Westmoreland, of Owensboro, 
responded in his usual witty manner, the re- 
sponse including a few timely and well-chosen 
stories. 

Doctor Ditto thanked the association for the 
honor that had been bestowed upon him by the 
members in electing him to the highest office 
at their Owensboro meeting and gave assur- 
ance that he would continue to be a live wire 
in the organization. 

Hog Cholera 

Dr. Robert Green, with the B. A. I. force on 

hog cholera work in the mountains, read a 


use with this outfit. 


NEW YORK 


This outfit consists of the illuminator pictured above which throws a 
brilliant cone of light directly forward, making it ideal for illuminating the 
vagina of the sow. The instrument is 7 inches in length and will therefore 
reach back of the pelvic arch: of any sow. The operator finds that he is 
enabled to see clearly any fetus caught back of the pelvis, and to hold the 
vaginal membranes away so a forcep may be attached to the fetus firmly 
and exactly without damage to the sow. A short toothed vulsellum forcep for 
live pigs and a long toothed one for dead ones, is recommended as best for 


The instrument is electrically lighted from the current of a small portable 
battery 1514x8!14x6% inches, which may be readily carried anywhere. 
foot cords are supplied with it so the operator has ample room to work. 

Difficult, tedious cases become simple and easy to handle. 
narian who uses this outfit this Spring is destined to win an enviable reputation 
in this kind of work, besides saving himself much time and trouble. 
one today under our famous ‘‘Satisfaction or Money Refunded”’ policy. 


No. 3VM3375 with 3VM4574 Battery, complete................. $17.00 
FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


very interesting paper, which was thoroughly 
discussed by Dr. W. W. Dimock, who brought 
a great deal of information to light. Dr. Wm. 
M. Coffee, of LaCenter, and Dr. J. K. Beyer, 
of Henderson, discussed the paper from the 
view-point of the practitioner. 

Simmons Discusses Tuberculosis Eradication 

Work 

Dr. W. H. Simmons, state veterinarian, spoke 
on “Progress in Tuberculosis Eradication” in 
Kentucky. He advised the practitioners that 
the accredited herd work was being turned over 
to them immediately upon completion of the 
herd’s accreditation. He also outlined the man- 
ner of appraisements. A general discussion 
followed in which many points of interest con- 
cerning the work were brought out. 

In the absence of Dr. Wm. F. Biles, in- 
spector in charge of the B. A. I. force in 
Kentucky, Dr. Allen Barnes, assistant to Doctor 
Biles, discussed the ophthalmic and intradermal 
tests. 
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Caslick Reports Work on Parasites 

Dr. E. A. Caslick, assistant veterinarian, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
read a very interesting paper concerning 
“Filaria in the Ligamentum Muchae of the 
Horse”, which was widely discussed. 

Abortion Disease Proves Attractive Subject 

Dr. C. H. Palmer, of Shelbyville, spoke at 
length on “Results in the Treatment of Abor- 
tion and Sterility in Cattle”. As this is a sub- 
ject of very great interest, his paper ‘was 
thoroughly enjoyed. He gave the association 
the benefit of the results of all of his work in 
a very concise manner. Dr. H. Gieskemeyer, 
of Fort Thomas, and Dr. A. J. Kay, of Frank- 
fort, also supplied the members with some very 
valuable data concerning applied methods and 
other phases. 

Shigley Discloses New Thought on Glandular 
Therapy 

Dr. J. F. Shigley, of St. Paul, Minn., read one 
of the most interesting papers ever read before 
this association and one that created quite a 
little comment. His subject was “Glandular 
Therapy”. 

Dr. E. Calldemeier, of Louisville, read a 
paper on “Eversion of the Uterus”, in which 
he outlined the technic in the replacement of 
the organ and the after-treatment. 

Dr. David Smith’s paper on “A Veterinary 
Psycho-Analysis” struck a responsive chord 
with the members. His remarks were timely 
and to the point, with the true wit of Doctor 
Smith thrown in. 

The following members were chosen. to fill 
the offices during 1923: Dr. H. Gieskemeyer, 





Fort Thomas, president; Dr. O. H. Longnecker, 
Hickman, Ist vice-president; Dr. Geo. W. 
Pedigo, Glasgow, 2nd vice-president; Dr. E. C. 
Higdon, Madisonville, 3rd vice-president; and 
Dr. J. A. Winkler, Newport, reelected secretary- 
treasurer. Reports of all committees showed 
progress, and some very constructive business 
was transacted. 

Session at Miller and Calldemeier’s Hospital 

The second day was spent at the hospital of 
Miller and Calldemeier. Those who had not 
had the privilege of visiting this hospital prior 
to the meeting were struck with awe at the 
size and the ‘completeness of the institution. 
Their hospital is without a doubt the most 
complete veterinary establishment in the South. 

Dean Craig Speaks on Fundamentals 

Dr. .W. B. Craig, Dean of the Indiana Veter- 
inary College, addressed the association along 
general lines. His paper was on “Some Funda- 
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Complete 
Satisfaction 


is what you get when you do busi- 
ness with us. 


Hundreds of veterinarians who 
have been giving us their patron- 
age for years will “bear us out” in 
this statement. 


Our serum is of superlative qual- 
ity and our service is exactly what 
it should be. 


The 
Great Western Serum 
Company 
820 Exchange Avenue 
Stock Yards 
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mental Principals of Surgery”. He included all 
phases of the work, such as restraint, operative 
procedure, etc. His discourse on the veterinary 
situation as it exists today was timely and of 
more than ordinary interest. 

The Clinics 

Doctor Craig performed several operations 
on dogs, including ovariectomy and also the 
“nicking operation” for setting the tail of 
saddle horses. His skill was thoroughly en- 
joyed and his ability to lecture while operating 
was much appreciated. 

Dr. J. W. Jameson, of Paris, performed the 
“nicking operation” on several horses and also 
odphorectomy on two heifers. Although get- 
ting along in years, his ability as a surgeon 
proved wonderful. 

Dr. D. Smith, of Shepardsville, performed the 
“Buttonhook Method in Spaying the Bitch”. 

Dr. C. N. Finch, of Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
who had just returned from Cuba, where he 
performed quite a few roaring operations on 
racing stock, arrived at the meeting in time to 
demonstrate the operation. 

The members expressed their appreciation of 
Doctor Finch’s visit, and the operations he 
performed were enjoyed by all. 

Other operations performed by various mem- 
bers brought the clinic to a cluse. 

Ladies Serve Luncheon 

A buffet luncheon was served by Mesdames 
Miller, Calldemeier, and Westmoreland at the 
hospital, which everyone enjoyed. During 
luncheon the famous Louisville Jug Band of 
colored musicians entertained. These musi- 
cians catch hogs for Miller and Calldemeier be- 
tween their musical engagements. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the wives 
of the doctors for the entertainment and the 
luncheon, and to Drs. W. B. Craig and D. N. 
Finch for coming to the meeting. 

They both stated that the social features of 
the Kentucky meetings were surpassed by none. 
Both were invited to attend our summer meet- 
ing, which is to be held at Lebanon, on July 
11-12. The meeting was the most largely at- 
tended and most interesting winter meeting 
ever held by the association. 

J. A. Winkler, Sec’y-Treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the Idaho Veterin- 
ary Medical Association was held at Boise, 
February 19. The sessions were held at the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms and were well 
attended. A detailed report will be published 
in an early issue. The secretary is State Veter- 
inarian J. D. Adams, of Boise. 
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THE OHIO STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Ohio State Veter- 
inary Medical Association was held at Colum- 
bus, January 31, February 1-2. The business 
session and the annual banquet was held at 
the Hotel Deshler. The reading of papers and 
the clinic was held at the veterinary depart- 
ment of the Ohio state university. 

This convention was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held by the association. An ex- 
tremely instructive and educational program 
was arranged, distinctly of a practical nature. 
Ten excellent papers were presented, each be- 
ing discussed by two selected men. 

An all day clinic divided into five sections, 
namely for the horse, cattle, small animal, hog 
and poultry was held, at which there was 


DR. HARRY T. MOSS 
Dayton, Ohio 





Secretary Ohio State Veterinary Medical 
Association 
standing room only, every seat being occupied. 
The clinic brought out many new ideas, and 
all went away very well satisfied with the 1923 
meeting. 

At the banquet five good speakers were pre- 
sented, each with a message of his own. Dr. 
C. W. Fogle acted as toastmaster as President 
Cliffe although present was indisposed. Dr. 
W. H. Welch, president of the A. V. M. A., was 
present. His genial personality, his good fel- 
lowship and his stirring message made such an 
impression that the memory of his visit will 
remain a long time with us. 

The various displays by the pharmaceutical, 
serum and instrument houses were very fine, 
and from all reports a big business was done. 
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The following officers were elected: Dr. ¢, 
W. Fogle, Leipsic, President; Dr. B. H. Edg- 
ington, vice-president; Dr. D. C. Hyde, treas- 
urer; Dr. Harry T. Moss, Dayton, Secretary; 
Drs. W. A. Shaw, E. H. Shepard and R. A, 
Greenwood, executive committee. 

Plans are now under way for even a greater 
meeting for 1924. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW JERSEY 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held in Trenton, N. J., Thursday, 
January 11. Dr. H. H. Blair presided. 

The roll call showed a very good attendance, 
more numerous than the previous year. The 
commitee appointed to secure enrollments in the 
O. R. C. of the U. S. Army urged more members 
to join as the state has not filled the quota. 

A communication from the Blue Cross society 
caused considerable controversy. The consensus 
of opinion was that the veterinarians were cap- 
able of judging the advisability of anesthesia in 
each individual case. To form an anesthesia 
committee, or to urge legislation of this nature 
would reflect on the ability and finer sense of 
feeling for the dumb animals. 

Lentz on Distemper 

Dr. William J. Lentz, director of small animal 
clinic, University of Pennsylvania, -gave an ex- 
cellent talk on canine distemper. . Among these 
remarks were the following excellent points: 

“We are all much in the dark regarding cause 
and treatment. It is impossible to cause the dis- 
ease by direct inoculation. The use of the term 
distemper is too general; we may have several 
diseases or perhaps several forms, such as: 
snuffles in puppies or catarrhal fever; bronchial 
catarrhs; kennel disease, affecting all dogs of any 
age; para-typhoid or enteric fever; or typhous, 
or Stuttgart disease.” 

Laird, of Illinois, Discussed Botulism 

Dr. F. A. Laird, state veterinarian of Illinois, 
gave an excellent talk on botulism. This proved 
to be a subject the doctors in the entire state 
are much interested in, and caused a great amount 
of discussion, due to the prevalent sporadic out- 
breaks both in horses and chickens. 

Pneumonia in Cattle by Jones 

Dr. F. S. Jones of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research gave an illustrated talk on 
pneumonia in cattle. This lecture was of more 
than local interest. It seems to be a disease car- 
ried by cattle shipped into New Jersey. Native 


cattle contract the disease when they come into 
direct contact with shipped cattle. 
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carry it for years. Actual outbreaks have been 
recorded after a lapse of two years. 

The annual dinner was enjoyed by all. The 
following officers were elected for the year 1923: 
President, J. W. Haffer, Paterson; Ist vice-pres- 
ident, Peter Runyon, Freehold; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, A. W. Smith, Orange; secretary, P. B. 
Silvester, Princeton; and treasurer, H. Ticehurst, 
Tenafly. P. B. Strvester, Sec’y. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MICHIGAN 
STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
Michigan veterinarians numbering approxi- 


mately one hundred spent a profitable and en- 
joyable two days at the Michigan agricultural 
college in attendance at the 41st annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation on February 6 and 7. Two of the 
charter members who helped organize the asso- 
ciation back in 1883 were present. They were 
Drs. S. Brenton of Detroit and J. C. Whitney 
of Hillsdale. Two other charter members wired 
greetings from California. They were Drs. J. 
Hawkins and J. A. Dell, the latter of whom is 
now president of the Southern California Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. The association 
mourned the death of its oldest charter member. 
Dr. D. Cumming of Port Huron, who passed 
away a week prior to the meeting. 

A varied program held the interest of those in 
attendance until the very end of the meeting. No 
clinic was conducted, for the reason that clinics 
are more successful held under canvass at the 
summer meeting. The following lectures and 
papers were presented: 

Vitamins and Deficiency Disease (illustrated 
with lantern slides and laboratory animals) by 
Dr. A. D. Emmett, Research Laboratory, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit; Hormone Therapy by Dr. 
J. F. Shigley, Beebe Laboratories; Municipal 
Milk Inspection by Dr. E. J. McLachlan, Depart- 
ment of Health, Jackson, Mich.; Our National 
Association by Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, Sec’y- 
Editor, A. V. M. A.; Technic for the Treat- 
ment: of Stomach Worms in Sheep by Dr. F. E. 
Stiles, Battle Creek, Mich.; Proposed Five Year 
Tuberculosis Program by Hon. H. W. Norton, 
Director, State Bureau of Animal Industry; Dif- 
ferential Diagnosis of Poultry Diseases by Dr. 
H. J. Stafseth, Department of Bacteriology, 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

The question box was conducted by Dr. H. M. 
Gohn of St. Johns, Michigan. 

The annual dinner and dance on the evening of 
the first day was enjoyed and attended by prac- 
tically all in attendance including the ladies. 

Please turn to page 378 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 
cash with order. Add 25c extra for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Anti-Fis-Tract is a proven remedy for all 
fistulous tracts, actinomycosis, chronic abscesses, etc. Full 
directions. $1.00 per dozen. Charges prepaid. G. 
Wimsett, D.V.M., Wellington, Kans. 








FOR SALE—Practice in Central Kansas. $1200 to 
$2000 per month. Will sell equipment, consisting of 
Ford car, operating table, drugs, instruments, and other 
supplies, and give five-year lease on building for $3000 
—one-half cash. Wonderful proposition for anyone 
wishing to step into a large practice. Hospital well 
equipped for small animals. Address No. 700, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





I HAVE A FEW PAIR OF REGISTERED SIL- 
ver black foxes for sale. This is the center of the black 
fox industry of the United States. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





FOR SALE—$10,000.00 practice in Indiana. No blue 





sky. Actual value in real estate and equipment, price 
$4,000.00. Part cash. Address No. 727, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

1 old one, 


FOR SALE—1 new medical case, $12.50. 
$4.00. 1 new surgery bag, $12.50. 1 old one, $5.00. 
Address No. 729, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Pammel’s “Manual of Poisonous Plants.” 
Price $7.50. Address orders to: Prof. L. H. Pammel, 
fowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





PIGS FOR SALE—Let me furnish your test and 
virus pigs. Direct from the farm. _Will assure you 
per will sicken on test. Address Dr. C. E. Lucas, 

ney, 





FOR SALE—List’s one-man, self-locking harness. 
Price reduced from $15.00 to $10.00. Literature on 
request. Address Bushgens and Co., Distributors, 
Remsen, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Practice in Northeastern Iowa. Town 
of 1200 inhabitants. Paved streets. A good thriving 
town. Nearest competitor ten miles. Will sell practice, 
including office, drugs, instruments and residence, or 
will sell practice, office, drugs and instruments without 
residence. Price right, if taken before July 1. Reason 
for selling, poor health. Anyone interested, address 
No. 723, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Simplicity Operating Table. In good 
condition. $100.00 f.0.b. West Union, Iowa. Address 
Dr. W. C. Stewart,-West Union, Iowa. 





POSITIONS, LOCATIONS, ETC. 


CONNECTION WANTED—A qualified ypecrinarion 
expects to start in his machine about June 1 with 
semi-invalid wife on a twelve months or longer tour Pe 
the United States. What have you to advertise, intro- 
duce, or sell? Address No. 728, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 








WANTED—Location or partnership with someone re- 
tiring in a few years. Satisfactory references. . Address 


No. 719, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


The boys who own one of 
Dr. “C. . —— Cross Handled Pig Forceps 


“come home with the bacon”. 
18 inches long; Nickel plated 
Parcel Post C. O. D. 
PEERLESS FORCEPS CO., 


and 
SHARP & SMITH, Chicago, Ill. 


$3.00 
Waterloo, Ia. 





VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug_ stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Established 1904, 





Live wire 


“QUICK COLLECTIONS” — Everywhere. 


firm! Established 28 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nas- 
-_ + as New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
today 





VETERINARIANS—Have a large number of them. 
Manufacturers, for all kinds of positions. Also others 
desiring locations, practices, partnerships, etc. What 
ever your wants or offerings are for Graduate Veteri- 
list of those onen for cor- 


narians, get my FREE 
sn maa F, V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, 
ebr. 





VETERINARIAN’S LEDGER CARDS, 3x5 (same 
as furnished with “VETERINARY MEDICINE” accounting 
outfits) per 1000, $5.70; per 100, $.75 postpaid. Wabash 
Cabinet Co., Wabash, Ind. 





SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY to the first veterinarian 
in each locality to start a Silver Fox Farm. Write for 
free information. . Silver Fox Co., 21 West 30th 
St., New York, N. 








PRINTING 
BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklet: 


arts etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 52 
. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





“BOOKS YOU SHOULD HAVE” 


(Only books Indispensable to the Practitioner are Ad- 
vertised in this Column) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


By David S. White, Ohio State University 
Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sanson st., Philadelphia 
531 pages, cloth. Price, $4.75. 


VETERINARY HYGIENE 


By Martin Klimmer, translated by A. A. Leibold 
Alex Eger, 9 South Clinton St., Chicago. 
430 pages, cloth. Price, $4.75. 
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Three Cases of Good Judgment 


Strasco Tablet Case for large animals 
Contains 21 four-ounce Screw Cap bottles filled with our best selling 


tablets, complete with partition and tray.................-. $15.00 
Strasco Jr., Tablet Case for small animals 
Complete with Tablets, Surgical and First-Aid Supplies........... $15.00 


Strasco Hog Cholera Case 


Size 19 in. long, 814 in. wide, 10'4 in. deep, with W. E. Tray 
kN. SR rr: pe ree a eee $10.00 


Write for our complete Veterinary Price List. 
Remember Strasco quality and service is yours for the asking. 


R. J. STRASENBURGH CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists - - - Surgical Instruments 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Day by Day in Every Way 
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Is Better and Better” 





The Southwestern Co. 
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DEPENDABLE 
VIRUS 


The results to be ob- 
tained from the use of 
serum in the field are 
absolutely dependent 
on the virulency of the 
virus used simultane- 
ously. Buy United 
Serum Company virus 
and be assured of the 
highest virulency ob- 
tainable. 


SOOO 


United Serum Co. 


Kansas City, 
Kansas 




















The program for the ladies was even more 
varied than that for the men.. They attended the 
lecture by Dr. Emmett, visited the Home Econo- 
mics building at the College, the legislature and 
the State Office building in Lansing and com- 
pleted their meeting with a luncheon and after- 
noon of entertainment. 

Resolutions favoring the proposed five year 
tuberculosis eradication program, the promotion 
of educational measures to arouse the public to 
an appreciation of dairy, milk and meat inspec- 
tion, and condemning the activities of a few 
county agents in regards to hog-cholera vaccina- 
tion were adopted. 

The date of the annual meeting was changed 
from February to the 4th Tuesday in June of each 
year. The changing of date is welcomed by all 
members who live at any distance from Lansing 
as it will now be possible for them to motor to 
the meeting and bring the whole family for a few 
days’ outing. 

Russell A. Runnells, Secretary. 





SOUTH DAKOTA VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting was held at Sioux Falls, 
January 19-20, 1923. 

The attendance was large. Doctor Eichhorn, 
of Pearl River, N. Y., Doctor Bemis, of Ames, 
Iowa, and Doctor Lothe, of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, were the “drawing cards” on the pro- 
gram. Several papéfs and talks ‘by local prac- 
titioners, a banquet, a bloc of reserved seats 
to the Orpheum Theater, and free trips to 
dairy farms and to a serum plant rounded out 
a very instructive and interesting program. 

Many new men were admitted to member- 
ship. The following officers were elected: Dr. 
R. S. Walden, Lennox, president; Dr. M. W. 
Ray, Clark, vice-president; and Dr. W. F. 
Joseph, Iroquois, reelected secretary-treasurer. 

W. F. Joseph, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


Kentucky Co-operative Community No. 1 was 
organized at Louisville in December. Its juris- 
diction extends over the 13 counties that com- 
prise the 4th congressional district of that state. 
The objects, as stated in the preamble of the 
constitution, are manifold and significant, and 
include encouragement and help for the qualified 
veterinarian, the promotion of a spirit of co- 
operation between officials and practitioners, the 
elimination of highly advertised stock remedies, 
and the protection of the qualified veterinarian. 
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The district has only five qualified, licensed men 
and more than ten times this number of non- 
graduates. The officers elected are: Drs. F. M. 
Kearns, president; F. M. Painter, vice-president, 
and David Smith, secretary. The secretary’s ad- 
dress is Shepardsville. 


The University of Kentucky held a live stock 
meeting for feeders and breeders at Lexington, 
March 8, at which the following veterinarians 
participated. Dr. Cassius Way spoke on “The 
Prevention of Breeding Disease of Cows and 
Mares.” “Sterility of Mares and Vaccination 
of Sows against Infectious Abortion” was pre- 
sented by Dr. W. W. Dimock, and “The Value 
of Examining Stallions for Potency,” by Prof. 
W. S. Anderson. Prof. E. S. Good spoke on 
"The Prevention of Infectious Abortion of 
Mares” and Dr. Way gave demonstrations on 
the examination of sterile mares and cows. 


The Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical 
association held its annual meeting at Toledo, 
February 28. Drs. Porter, Fogle, Davis, Hilty, 
Ensign, Fourtney, Broerman, Moss and Freese 
are given as the contributors to the program. 
The subjects listed are “Experiment of Hogs”; 
“Relations of the Field Veterinarian to the 
Practitioner”; “Practical Poultry Vaccine and 
Remedies”; “Postmortem on Poultry”; and 
“Everyday Diseases of Dogs”. Dr. C. E. 
Inskeep, Urbana, is president; Dr. H. E. Ash, 
Bowling Green, vice-president and Dr. P. H. 
Fulstow, Norwalk, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. G. M. Thorndyke was elected president of 
the West Michigan Veterinary Medical associa- 
tion at a meeting held at Grand Rapids, February 
3. 


SOMEBODY’S GOAT 


A goat got loose at a country fair and ate 
the tail feathers from a prize rooster. The 
next day the farmer that milked it said he got 
three quarts of cocktails from it. 

And up went the price of goats.—Ex. 





SHOULD HAVE TAKEN THE TWO-DAY 
COURSE, BILL 


Wm. H. Donner is now a veterinarian and 
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is ready to serve the public if they want to be 
served in that manner. He treated a few hogs 
the other day but the remedy was a failure. 
The hogs are now buried beneath the sod. 
Fortunately they were his own. Inquire of 
Bill—Belview (Minn.) News. 
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TO THE 
PROFESSION 


Veterinarians the country over 
are looked to for the preven- 
tion of hog cholera in their 
respective territories. 


The ability of the veterinarian, 
however, is always dependent 
on the potency and virulency 
of the serum and virus ad- 
ministered. 


ALWAYS USE 


UNITED SERUM 


AND 


VIRUS 


W & O Brand 
Universal Brand 


United Serum Co. 
Kansas City, 
Kansas 
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65 East Lake Street, 
Established 1844 
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Dr. C. L. Whittington’s Cross-Handled Pig Forceps 





PRICE $3.00 


SHARP & SMITH 


Chicago, Illinois 
Incorporated 1904 

















Dr. T. W. Hadley, who is said to be the old- 
est practicing veterinarian in Kansas City, 
Kansas, is a candidate for the high office of 
mayor of that city. Hadley is a Republican. 


The Columbus Serum Seemey sl is building a 
modern serum plant at Columbus, Ohio. The 
company is capitalized for $50,000 dollars and 
is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Ohio. The veterinarians connected with this 
organization are Drs. F. A. Lambert and P. C. 
Hurley. The former is business and sales man- 
ager and the latter director of production. The 
company will sell to the veterinarian only. 









STOLL 
STAY-THERE 
EAR MARK 


The 2 Stentitiention tag for animals that IS satisfactory. Used 
by the B. A. I., most states, ond hundreds of veterinary prac- 

Aad Write for sample and price. An ear mark for every 
purpose. MM, H. STOLL, 3012 Webster St., Omaha, Nebr. 














Dr. Orrville McKim one of the prominent 
veterinary officers of the veterinary corps, 
A. E. F. writing for the New York Tribune 
said “The future of the horse as a producer 
was never brighter”. 


Dr. R. F. Bourne has resigned as secretary of 
the Missouri Valley Veterinary Association. The 
reason for the Doctor’s resignation was due to 
poor health. He and Mrs. Bourne are both at 
the Mayo clinics at Rochester and it is hoped 
that their difficulties may be corrected at an 
early date. 


ARIZONA HAS NEW STATE 
VETERINARIAN 

Dr. S: E. Douglas of Mesa, Arizona, has 
been appointed state veterinarian for Arizona. 
Dr. Douglas has conducted a very successful 
general practice at Mesa, Arizona, for several 
years and bears a very enviable reputation in 
Salt River Valley. He is not only very com- 
petent, but is a man of the highest moral char- 
acter. The state of Arizona is indeed fortunate 
to have the services of a man of this calibre, 
and we predict that the live stock affairs in 
that state will be well taken care of during 
his administration. 
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